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REPORT 


We, the members of the Committee appointed 
by the Senate on the 18th March, 1922, to draw up 
a statement on the points arising in connection with 
the speech delivered by the Minister for Education, 
Bengal, in the Bengal Legislative Council on the 
Ist March, 1922, have the honour to submit our 
report. 

Amongst the various points which require to 
be considered in connection with the speech the 
foremost place must be assigned to the question of 
the position of the University in relation to the 
Government, and we will accordingly examine it in 
the first place. 


CONSTITUTION 


The University of Calcutta is a Corporation 
created by Statute, and its privileges and obligations 
must be determined by reference to the statutory 
provisions which will be found set out in Act II 
of 1857 (the Act of Incorporation) and Act VIII 
of 1904 (the Indian Universities Act). Thege 
enactments have been amended from time to time 
and, in their amended form, are printed in the 
volume of Regulations published by the University. 

The constitution of the Body Corporate of the 
University is defined in Section 1 of the Act of 
Incorporation and Section 4 of the Indian Universi- 
ties Act. The Body Corporate consists of 


(a) the Chancellor, 

(5) the Vice-Chancellor, 

(ec) the Ex-officio Fellows, 

(2) the Ordinary Fellows, 
(t)} elected by Registered Graduates, 
(%) elected by the Faculties, and 
(#2) nominated by the Chancellor. 


These persons constitute the Senate of the 
University. 

Section 8 of the Act of Incorporation which 
authorises the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
Fellows to superintend the affairs of the University 
is in the following terms : 

“The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellowa, 
Sor the time being, shall have the entire « anagement 
of and superintendence over the affairs, concerne 
and property of the said University ; and, in all 
cases unprovided for by this Act, it shall be lawful 
for the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows to 
act in such manner as shall appear to them best 
calculated to promote the purposes intended by the 
said University.” 

Section 4 of the Act of Incorporation | provides 
that the Governor of Bengal, for the time being, shall 
be the Chancellor of the University. The Governor 
General of India was the Chancellor of the 
University till the amendment of the Act of 
Incorporation in 1921. 

‘lhe Vice-Chancellor is, undcr Section 5 of the 
Act of Incorporation, nominated by the Local 
Government of Bengal. The Vice-Chancellor was 
nominnted by the Governor General of India in 
Council before the amendment of the Act of 
Incorporation in 1921. 

The number of Ex-officio Fellows cannot exceed 
ten, as laid down in the proviso to Section 5 (2) of 
the Indian Universities Act. The list of Ex-officio 
Fellows may be modified by the Government by 
notification in the Gazctte. The expression “the 
Government”? now means the Local Government; 
(Section 2 (2) (6) of the Indian Universities Act). 
Before the amendment of 1921, the expression 
meant, in the case of the University ‘of Calcutta, the 
Governor General in Council. 

The list of Ex-officio Fellows at present is as 
follows : 

His Excellency the Governor of Assam. 

The Chief Justice of the High. Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India. 
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The Member of the Council of the Governor 
General in charge of the Department of Education. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Bengal. 

The Minister for Education, Bengal. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Industries, 
Bengal. 

The Minister for Education, Assam. ° 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Assam. 

This list, it will be noticed, includes the Member of 
the Council of the Governor General in charge of 
the Department of Education, the Minister for Educa- 
tion in Bengal and the Minister for Education in 
Assam. Consequently, the Minister for Education 
in Bengal is one of the ten Ex-officio Fellows in the 
same way as the Member of the Council of the 
Governor General in charge of the Department of 
Eduesation and the Minister for Education in 
Assam. 


The position thus is that the entire management 
of and superintendence over the affairs, concerns and 
propery of the University is vested in the Chancel- 
or, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, and, it is lawful for 
them, in all cases unprovided for by Statute, to act 
in such manner as shall appear to them best calcu- 
lated to promote the purposes intended by the Uni- 
versity. No Fellow, Ex-officio or’ Ordinary, has any 
special power or privilege. 

The Chancellor has the power to nominate Ordi- 
nary Fellows, subject to the restrictions and qualifi- 
cations mentioned in Sections 6, 9 and 10 of the 
Indian Universities Act; he may, under Section 11, 
declare vacant the office of an Ordinary Fellow who 
has vot attended a meeting of the Senate during the 
period of one year. The Chancellor may also nomi- 
nate any person possessing the ea qualification 
to be an Honorary Fellow for life under Section 18 
(2). His assent is, under Section 17, necessary when 
an Honorary Degree is proposed to be conferred by 
the Senate. Confirmation by him is also necessary 
when it is proposed under Section 18 to cancel a 


Degree or Diploma. 
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The consent of the Vice-Chancellor is necessary 
under Section 17 when an Honorary Degree is pro- 
posed to be conferred. 

Under Section 15, the Executive Government of 
the University is vested in the Syndicate; the 
Vice-Chancellor is Ex-officio the Chairman of the 
Syndicate. The Vice-Chancellor has emergency 
powers under Section 6 of Chapter IV of the 
Regulations, 

‘We now pass on to the points of contact between 
the Government and the University, so far as they are 
mentioned in the Act of Incorporation and the Indian 
Universities Act. 

Under the second paragraph of Section 8 of the 
Act of Incorporation, as it originally stood, the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows were autho- 
rised to make and alter from time to time bye- 
laws and regulations touching all matters whatever 
regarding the University. These bye-laws and 
regulations, however, could he operative only after 
they had received the approval of the Governor General 
of India iv Council. This provision has been re- 
placed by Section 25 of the Indian Universities Act, 
which empowers the Senate to make regulations 
from time to time with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. <As already pointed out, till the amendment 
of 1921, the expression ‘“‘the Government ” meant the 
Governor General in Council, and it now means the 
Local Government. 

Another matter which brings the University into 
touch with the Government is the affiliation and 
disaffiliation of Colleges. The provisions on this 
subject are embodied in Section 21, 22 and 24 of the 
Indian Universities Act. The final order on all 
applications for affiliation and disaffiliation, after 
they have been considered by the Syndicate and the 
Senate, can be passed only by the Government to 
whom all the papers are required to be submitted by 
the Registrar. 

Under Section 7 of the Act of Incorporation, the 
Government may cancel the appointment of any 
person as Fellow. 

It is plain that, except upon questions of 
change of Regulations, and the affiliation and 
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disaffiliation of Colleges, and a further matter 
presently to be mentioned, the Senate, com 

of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, 
is constituted a self-contained Corporation and _ is 
vested with the entire management of and 
superintendence over the affairs, concerns and 
property of the University, and no interference 
on the part of the Government, much less of any 
member thereof, is permissible. In this connection, 
it may be pointed out that the Senate is. under no 
legal obligation to furnish reports, returns or other 
information. Reference may be made to Section 
28 of the Indian Universities Act which makes it 
obligatory upon every affiliated College to furnish 
such reports, returns and other information as the 
Syndicate may require to enable it to judge of the 
efficiency of the College. No power, however, 
is reserved to the Government to call for reports, 
returns and other information from the Senate. The 
reason for this will be obvious to all persons familiar 
with Universit) administration. There are many mat- 
ters connected therewith, specially with the conduct 
of examinations, which no University should be called 
upon to disclose. We do not suggest, however, 
that because the University is not under a legal 
obligation to furnish reports, returns and other 
information, it should necessarily decline to do 
so. Much’ may be and is gained by publicity in 
suitable cases, but what should be distinctly under- 
stood is that such information cannot be demanded 
as a matter of right. 

The point which has been reserved above for 
consideration, arises on Section 15 of the Act of 
Incorporation. The section, as enacted in 1857, was 
in the following terms : 

“The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
Fellows shall have power to charge such reason- 
able fees for the degrees to be conferred by them and 
upon admission into the said University and for 
continuance therein, as they, with the approbation 
of the Governor General of India in Council, shall, 
from time to time, see fit to impose. Such fees 
shall be carried to one General Fee Fund for the 
payment of expenses of the said University, under 


the direction and regulations of the Governor 
General of India in Council], to whom the accounts 
of income and expenditure of the said apeharii d 
shall, once in every year, be submitted for suc 
examination and audit as the said Governor General 
of India in Council may direct.” 

The section was amended in 1921, when the 
expression “ Governor General of India in Council” 
was replaced by the expression “ Local Government 
of Bengal.” Before we consider the extent of the 
power conferred on the Government by this section, 
it may be stated that it does not authorise what may 
be called “inspection.” Reference may again be 
made to Section 23 (2) of the Indian Universities 
Act which authorises the Syndicate to inspect every 
affiliated College from time to time. No such power 
is reserved to the Government in respect of the 
University either under the Act of Incorporation or 
the Indian Universities Act. This has been expressly 
recognised by the Government of India, as will 
appear from the following question and answer in 
the Legislative Assembly : 

“Question 263. Mr. J. Chaudhury: (e) Is the 
Government of India aware that the University of 
Calcutta is at present on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and do Government propose to appoint a Committee 
to look into its financial position and come to ite 
rescue, pending its reconstitution on a sound educa- 
tional and financial basis ? ”’ 

ANSWER, Hr. H. Sharp: (e). Government have 
been informed that the financial position of the 
University of Calcutta is precarious. They have no 
intention of appointing a Committee such as that 
contemplated by the Honourable Member, nor does 
the existing law provide for the appointment of such 
a Committee.” (Proceedinge of the Legislative 
Assembly, dated the 22nd February, 1921.) 

Let us now turn to the language of Section 15, 
which, as we have stated, has been in operation since 
1857. The fees mentioned in the first sentence of 
the section have to be carried into one General Fee 
Fund for the payment of expenses of the University 
under the direction and regulations of the Govern- 
ment. Apart from the question of the meaning of 
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the expression “direction and regulations,” it is 
obvious that such direction and regulations can 
apply only to the classes of fees specified in 
the first sentence, namely, (1) fees for degrees 
conferred by the Senate, (2) fees for admission into 
the University. (3) fees for continuance in the Uni- 
versity. Under (1) comes the fee of Rs. 5 charged 
by the University when a degree is conferred tn 
absentia; under (2) comes what is known as the 
Registration fee of Rs. 2; under (3) comes the fee 
payable by Registered Graduates. The Government is 
not authorised to issue “ direction and regulations ” in 
respect of other classes of fees which the University 
may charge or other kinds of income which the Uni- 
versity may possess. Further, if “direction and 
regulations’ are issued by the Government, they 
cannot conflict with the regulations otherwise made 
and already sanctioned by the Government, becom- 
ing thereby binding upon all members of the 
University. Section 15 again contemplates that the 
accounts of income and expenditure of the University 
shall, once in every year, be submitted for such 
examination and audit as the Government may direct. 
Such examination and audit, however, are contemplat- 
ed to take place only once in every year, and, asa 
matter of fact, the examination and audit have been 
held annually ever since the establishment of the 
University. There is thus no foundation for the 
claim which has sometimes been put forward, that 
the University is subject to general financial control 
by the Government or is liable to have its academic 
activities regulated by pressure of such control. 

We have hitherto confined our attention to the 
provisions of the Act of Incorporation and the Indian 
Universities Act. There are, however, provisions in 
the Regulations which also bring the University into 
contact with the Government. Section 8 of Chapter 
VIII of the Regulations makes the appointment of 
the Inspector of Colleges subject to the approval 
of the Government. Section 1 of Chapter 1X enables 
the Senate to found a Professorship, which is to be 
maintained out of the funds of the University, only 
with the previous consent of the Government. Section 
10 of Chapter IX, again, provides that no University 


Professor shall be appointed without the sanction of 
the Government. Section 8 of Chapter X provides that 
no University Reader shall be appointed without the 
sanction of the Government. Sections 12 and 13 of 
Chapter XI as originally framed provided that no 
University Lecturer or Junior University Lecturer 
should be appointed without the sanction of the 
Governor General in Council; these sections have 
now been replaced hy Section 32 of Chapter XI in 
its new form, which provides as follows : 

‘No person whose salary is. or is to be, paid from 
funds supplied by the Government, shall he appointed 
or re-appointed University Lecturer, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Government. The names of 
all other persons appointed or re-appointed Lecturers, 
shall be notified to the Local Government within 
one week from the date of the decision of the Senate. 
If, within six weeks from the receipt of such notifi- 
eation, the Government intimate to the University 
that a specified appointment is objectionable onothtr 
than academic grounds, such decision shall take effect 
and the appointment shall stand cancelled.” 

It will be recalled that these Regulations, as pro- 
mulgated in 1906, were made by the Government of 
India in the exercise of its extraordinary power under 
Section 26 (2) of the Indian Universities Act. A 
question has heen raised—but never decided —whether 
yuch provisions in the Regulations as vest in the 
Government a power of control in excess of what is 
conferred by the Act of Incorporation or by the 
Indian Universities Act, are not really ultra vires. 
Section 8 of the Act of Incorporation, set out above, 
authorises the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
Fellows to act in such manuer as shall appear to them 
best calculated to promote the purposes intended by 
the University, in all cases unprovided for by the Act. 
It has been urged that the insertion of restrictive 
provisions in the Regulations constitutes an en- 
croachment upon the statutory powers vested in 
the Senate by Section 8. We need not on the 
present occasion express a final opinion on this 
controversy. We do not feel called upon to do 
so, but we must add that interference with the 
administration of the University in a manner 


not authorifed by law should not be tolerated by the 
Senate. As the law now stands, we certainly cannot 
recommend to the Senate the acceptance of any 
position contrary to this view. 

It is worthy of note that wherever the University 
is brought into contact with the Government, the 
expression formerly used was “Governor General 
in Council” and now used is ‘ Government” or 
‘“‘ focal Government.” Neither the Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor General in charge 
of Education nor the Minister in charge of Education 
in Bengal is mentioned or can be recognised as such. 
The intention apparently has been that the Chancellor, 
who is the Head of the University, should, in his 
capacity as the Head of the Government, have a 
direct voice in the final decision of such University 
matters as are required by Statute to be taken up to 
the Government. Expressions recently used by 
some persons show that the true position of the 
Governor (Chancellor) in this respect is apt to be 
overlooked or ignored; and they appear to us to be 
based upon an assumption not founded on the statute 
as it stands, which in our view is quite unambiguous 
and clear. 


PROCEDURE 


The next important point which deserves 
consideration is one of the procedure to be adopted 
when the Government deals with a University 
matter which is within its jurisdiction. It is 
obviously undesirable tbat a person in the position 
of a responsible Minister should give public express- 
ion to opinions upon University questions which 
the University authorities themselves had not been 
previously given an opportunity to examine and 
consider. The contrary procedure is bound to 
lead to unhappy results. A Minister cannot 
always be expected to possess an intimate _first- 
hand acquaintance with the various aspects of the 
manifold and complex problems which must arise in 
a great and progressive University. If the Minister 
were to form his opinion on such materials as might 
be available to him, he might sometimes come to 
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erroneous conclusions ; and the public expression of 
opinions so formed might lead to complications 
which all persons interested in the welfare of the 
University should be anxious to avoid. That this 
apprehension is not altogether unfounded, may be 
illustrated from some of the observations. contained 
in the Minister’s speech. 


COLLEGE OF SCIRNCR AND TECHNOLOGY 


We shall now take up the remarks made 
by the Minister with reference to the expendi- 
ture incurred by the University on the College of 
Science and Technology. These are mainly based on 
figures for the five years from 1916 17 to 1920-21, 
and we find the hope expressed that the University 
‘“‘ would revise their way of dealing with the science 
side.” In order to obtain the true perspective of 
the situation, it is necessary, however, to take into 
account the expenditure incurred by the University 
in respect of the College of Science since its 
commencement. 

On the 16th March, 1912, Lord Hardinge in 
his Convocation Address announced that the 
Goevrnment of India had decided to make an 
annual grant of Rs. 65,000 for the appointment 
of University Professors and Lecturers in special 
subjects and for the encouragement in other ways 
of higher studies and research. On the 29th March, 
1912, the Government of India addressed a letter to 
the Government of Bengal, intimating, for the 
information of the University, that a recurring grant 
of Rs. 65,000 had been made and that the object of 
the grant was to enable the University to make 
a definite step forward towards the realisation of 
the idea of a Teaching University for higher 
work as also to improve the inspection of Colleges. 
The Syndicate intimated to the Government of 
Bengal that they were unanimously opposed to 
the appointment of an additional Inspector of 
Colleges, and they urged, instead, the creation of a 
Professorship of Chemistry in addition to the two 
other chairs of Mathematics and Philosophy which 
had been previously suggested. The Government 
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of Ben on the Sist July, 1912, strongly supported 
this a 1 and expressed their panguneane with 
the opinion of the Syndicate that no provision need 
be made for the appointment of an additional 
Inspector of Colleges. On the 1ith June, 1912, Mr. 
Taraknath Palit executed his first Trust Deed in 
favour of the University, transferring money and 
land worth about eight lakhs of rupees for the establish - 
ment of two Professorships, one 6f Chemistry and the 
other of Physics, “as a first step towards the 
foundation of a University College of Science and 
Technology.” The Syndicate accordingly modi- 
fied their proposal that Rs. 12,000 out of the Imperial 
Grant should be applied for the foundation of a 
Chair of Chemistry and recommended that the sum 
should be devoted to the maintenance of the Laboratory 
of the proposed University College of Science. On the 
18th September, 1912, the Government of India sane- 
tioned this proposal. On the 8th October, 1912, Mr. Palit 
made a further gift of seven lakhs of rupees. On the 
30th December, 1912, the Syndicate addressed a letter 
to the Government of India for liberal financial 
assistance for the development of University work in 
general and of the University College of Science in 
particular. The second paragraph of this letter, 
which is printed in full in Appendix I, was as 
follows: 

‘‘The Government of India are no doubt aware 
that in the course of the last six months, Mr. ‘T. 
Palit, Bar-at-Law, has made overto the University a 
princely gift of money and property of the aggregate 
value of nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees for the purpose 
of founding a College of Science and for the general 
improvement of scientific and technical education. 
Under the terms of the deeds of gift, the University is 
bound to maintain, from the income of the endowment, 
a Chair of Physics and a Chair of Chemistry and to 
institute a scholarship to be awarded to a distinguished 
graduate for the study of Science in a foreign 
country; the University is alao bound to establish a 
laboratory for advanced teaching and research and 
to contribute towards this object at least two and a 
half lakhs of rupees out of its own funds. But this 
sum is quite inadequate for the establishment of a 
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laboratory of the kind contemplated. The Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate are anxious that the 
fullest advantage should be taken of this unique 
opportunity to establish a residential College of 
Science in Calcutta, and it appears to them that if 
the necessary funds are available, the object can be 
speedily accomplished without any difficulty. The 
properties vested in the University by Mr. Palit 
include, among others, two fine ay of land, one of 
12 bighas and the other of 25 bighas in area. On 
the bigger plot, there are two splendid three-storied 
houses, recently built, which are admirably suited 
to accommodate 200 students. If, therefore, adequate 
funds were forthcoming to erect and equip the 
requisite laboratories and Professors’ quarters on 
this plot, a Residential College could be set up in 
working order in the course of ayear. The estimated 
cost of the project amounts to fifteen lakhs of rupees, 
and the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate do not 
hesitate to ask the Government of India for a grant 
to the University of this sum. The gift of Mr. Palit 
is absolutely unique in the history of University 
education in this country, and they feel sure that 
the Government of India will be glad to supplement 
it by at least an equal amount to enable the University 
to carry out the scheme in its entirety, specially in 
view of the fact that the University has already agreed 
to contribute two and a half lakhs out of its own 
very limited savings. I am desired to add that a 
sympathetic and generous attitude on the part of the 
Government of India towards the object which Mr. 
Palit had at heart, cannot fail greatly to influence 
public sentiment and may not improbably induce 
other wealthy gentlemen to found similar endowments 
for the encouragement of higher teaching.” 

On the 14th January, 1918, the following reply 
was received : 

“The Government of India are not yet aware 
what grants, if any, they will be able to assign for 
education during the ensuing financial year. But 
I am to say that the requests of the Calcutta 
University will receive consideration in conjunction 
with the claims of other Universities and other 
branches of education.” 
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On the 8th August, 1913, Dr. Rashbehary Ghose 
offered to place at the disposal of the University a 
sum of ten lakhs of rupees in furtherance of the 
University ae of Science and for the promotion of 
scientific and technical education by the establishment 
of four Professorships of Applied Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry and Botany with special reference to 
Agriculture. The Syndicate, encouraged by this 
munificent gift, again addressed a letter to the Govern- 
ment of India on the 4th October, 1918, and pressed for 
a substantial grant in aid of the University College of 
Science. The second paragraph of this letter, which 
is printed in full in Appendix IT, was as follows: 

‘In our letter, dated the 30th Decemher, 1912, 
the first place was assigned to the scheme for the 
establishment of a University College of Science 
for the promotion of higher teaching in different 
branches of Physical and Natural Science. The 
Syndicate pointed out that in furtherance of the 
object, Sir Taraknath Palit had made a gift of money 
and land to the extent of 15 lakhs of rupees and 
that the University had undertaken to supplement 
this unique gift by a contribution of two and a half 
lakhs from its limited Reserve Fund. ‘The Syndicate 
entertained the hope that, under these circumstances, 
the Government of India might suitably supplement 
and thereby accord recognition to this princely gift, 
but they were disappointed to find that money was 
not available for this purpose. Since then, Dr. 
Rashbehary Ghose has madea gift of 10 lakhs of 
rupees for the foundation of Professorships and 
Studentships in connection with the pro 
University College of Science. The Syndicate 
Venture to urge upon the Government of India that a 
claim has now been fully established for a generous 
contribution from the State in furtherance of the 
University College of Science. They further desire 
me to point out that the foundation of a University 
College of Science for Post-Graduate Studies and 
Research is one of the foremost needs of the 
University. There is only one College, namely, the 
Presidency College, which is affiliated in Physics 
and Chemistry up to the standard of the M.A. and 
M.Sc. Examinations, but it must be noted that the 
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Presidency College, inspite of its new Iaboratories, 
has very limited accommodation for Post-Graduate 
students and is not able to take in more than 10 
students in Chemistry and 18 students in Physics 
every year. Apart, therefore, from the obvious 
importance of increased facilities for the scientific 
training of qualified students in this country, it is 
plain that there does not exist in this University ade- 
quate provision for the training of the numerous 
lecturers and demonstrators required for the efficient 
management of the Colleges affiliated in scientific sub- 
jects. In our letter of the 30th December, 1912, it was 
stated that the estimated cost of the project for the 
establishment of a University College of Science 
was 15 lakhs of rupees; the Syndicate have carefully 
reconsidered the matter and have come to the conclu- 
sion that a smaller sum would not be sufficient to 
secure that efficiency for the institution, which must 
for obvious reasons, be its princi characteristic. 
The laboratory building, of which the plans are ready, 
will cost at least five lakhs of rupees : the hostel which 
is proposed to be attached to it, will cost not less 
than two lakhs of rupees; the equipment will, on 
the most moderate estimate, cost five lakhs of rupees ; 
a suitable scientific library cannot be created for less 
than two lakhs of rupees, if complete sets of important 
periodicals and publications of learned societies have 
to be brought together, while at least one lakh will be 
required for additional land. Itis not suggested 
that the whole of this money, if available, may 
be utilised in the course of twelve months, but 
it is eminently desirable that an idea should be 
formed of the minimum requirements of the entire 
scheme which it may take twoor possibly three years 
to complete.” 

On the 27th November, 1913, the Government of 
India replied that the Imperial funds available for 
education that year had already been allotted. On 
the 4th December, 1913, the University pointed out 
that the Syndicate had no intention toask fora grant 
out of the funds available during the then current 
financial year; but that their object was to place 
before the Government, as early as October, a state- 
ment of their pressing needs so as to enable the 
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Government to take it into oonsideration when 
framing its budget estimates for the following 
year. On the 28rd December, 1913, the Government 
of India replied that when funds were available, the 
request of the University for further grants for 
higher teaching would be considered in conjunction 
with other demands. 

Although financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment of India was thus not forthcoming, the 
University authorities did not feel quite discouraged, 
in as much as hopes had been held out that their 
request ‘“‘for further grants for higher teaching 
would be considered.” The scheme for the foanda- 
tion of a University College of Science could not 
be abandoned, as the :cceptance of the generous 
gifts of Sir Taraknat h Palit and Sir Rashbehary 
Ghose had placed the University under an obligation 
to provide for laboratory, workshop and_ other 
equipments. The foundation-stone of the building 
designei for the University College of Science was 
accordingly laid on the 27th March, 1114, and the 
University proceeded to meet the cost of erection 
from the Reserve Fund, formed out of the surplus of 
examination fees realised from candidates of all grades 
in different stations of life from every corner of the 
Province. Unforeseen difficulties, however, arose. The 
outbreak of the Great War led toa sudden and pheno- 
menal depreciation of the Government securities in 
which the Reserve Fund had heen invested. According- 
ly, on the lst December, 1914, the Syndicate applied 
to the Government for a temporary loan against these 
securities, as their sale at the prices then current 
would entail heavy loss upon the University. On 
the 16th March, 1915, the application was refused ; 
the result was that the securities were sold 
in the open market at a loss of nearly forty 
thousand rupees. We cannot overlook that in 
their letter, for the first time, the Government 
stated that they felt themselves unable to consider 
this or any other request regarding these matters, 
unless they received a clear statement of the 
general policy of the University in this respect and 
of the proposed College of Science in particular. 
It is unnecessary to set out here the correspondence 
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which thereupon ensued between the University and 
the Government of India; the relevant documents 
have already been printed and will be found in the 
Appendix to the Minutes of the Senate dated the 
8rd January, 192). It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to state that the ultimate result of a pro- 
tracted correspondence was that on the 9th August, 
1917, the Government of India sent the following 
intimation to the University : 

“In reply I am tosay that the Government of 
India propose to defer consideration of the question 
of granting financial assistance in this connection 
to the University, pending receipt of the recom- 
mendations of the proposed Calcutta University 
Commission.” 

Notwithstanding this regrettable attitude of the 
Government of India, the University steadily proceeded 
with the work of the College of Science and Technolovy. 
The adoption of this course is fully justified by an 
event which followed. On the 22nd December, 
1919, Sir Rashbehary Ghose offered to place at the 
disposal of the University three and a half per 
cent. Government securities of the nominal value of 
Re. 11,438,000, which would produce an annual 
income of Rs. 40,005, to be applied exclusively for 
purposes of technological instruction and research, 
by the establishment of two new University Pro- 
fessorships of Applied Chemistry and Applied Physics 
and four research studentships. 

The amount which has been spent on the Uni- 
versity College of Science during the last ten 
years may now be set out in the form of a tabular 
statement under the principal heads of expenditure : 
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The above statement shows that the total 
expenditure on the University College of Science and 
Technology up to S3lst March, 1922, has been 
Rs. 18,138,959. This sum has been contributed as 
follows : 


1. Contribution from the annual Rs. 
Government of India Grant 
of Rs. 65,000 ___... ... 1,20,000 
2. Oontribution from Sir Tarak- 
nath Palit Fund ... ... 1,87,806 
3. Contribution from Sir Rash- 
behary Ghose Fund . 3,651,744 
4. Tuition fees from students 65,000 
5. Contribution from the Fee 
Fund of the University ... 9,89,909 
Tota, Rs. .. 18,13,959 


What we desire to emphasise is that while the 
University has contributed from its Fee Fund nearly 
ten lacs of rupees to supplement the tuition fees and the 
income of the Palit and Ghose funds, only one lac and 
twenty thousand rupees have been contributed by the 
Government of India in ten years from the public 
funds. There is no room for controversy as to the fact 
that the financial embarrassment of the University 
is attributable very largely to the expenditure on 
the College of Science. The position would have 
been entirely different if the Government of India had, 
even in some measure, fulfilled its obligation to the 
cause of development of higher studies by rendering 
liberal financial assistance to the University in 
recognition of the unparalleled gifts of Sir Taraknath 
Palit and Sir Rashbehary Ghose. ‘To select the figures 
for recent years and to confine our attention to them 
alone, cannot but create a misleading impression as to 
the part which has been played by the University and 
the Government respectively in the matter of the 
establishment of a University College of Science and 
Technology for advanced instruction and research. 

At this point it is our duty to draw attention 
to events which happened during the last year. 
On the 5th February, 1921, the Registrar, under the 
instruction of the then Vice-Chancellor (approved by 
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the Syndicate on the 11th February, 1921) addressed 
the following letter to the Government of Bengal, 
asking for financial assistance towards the develo 
ment of higher teaching in the University, specially 
technological and agricultural instruction : 


“1 am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
to request you to place before the Hon’ble the Minister in 
charge of Education this application for financial assistance for 
the development of teaching work in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission. 

Paragraph 54 of Chapter LI of the Report of the Com- 
mission (Vol. V, pp. 282-838) 1s in these terms : 

“The post-graduate scheme described in Chapter XV is 
carried on at a cost of more than 5 lakhs of rupees, of which 
Rs. 1,25,000 1s derived from lecture fees. The Government of 
India has contributed towards the cost, first, by founding three 
chairs and two readership» at an annual cost of Rs. 40,000; and 
secondly, by a grant of Rs. 15,000 for the post-graduate classes 
in general. The balance, more than half of the total, ie taken 
from the general funds of the Univesity, which are, in fact, 
derived almost wholly from the profits on examinations. Fees 
at the Matriculation, Intermediate and B. A Examinations 
have been increased in oider to meet these charges. The 138 
full-time University Tecturers who provide the bulk of the 
instruction are paid salaiies, varying in amount, which averaye 
Rs. 225 per mensem or £180 perannum. The funds do not 
permit these salaries to be increased, nor 1s any superannuation 
scheme provided; it is, consequently, difficult to retain the 
services of some of the abler teachers. It would demand an 
additional expenditure of about 14 lakhs to increase the average 
salary to Rs. 300, which is not excessive for this grade of work, 
seeing that we have suggested Ks. 200 as the average for those 
of the College Teachers who are not Heads of Departments,” 

The recommendation of the Commission has received addi- 
tional strength from recent events. It has be-n brought to the 
notice of the Vice-Chancellor that appointments in the Dacca 
University have been offered to members of th Calcutta 
Univorsity staff on much higher salaries than the Calcutta 
University bas found it hitherto possible to pay them. To take 
one illustration, a member of the Post-Graduate staff in Philo- 
sophy, who is in receipt of a salary of Rs. 300, has been offered 
ab appointment in the Dacca University on a minimum aal 
of Rs. 500 with periodical increments. The Vice-Chancellor 
and Syndicate are not able to appreciate the justification for 
placing public funds at the disposal of the Dacca University 
authorities, with the inevitable result that they are enabled to 
take away members of the Post-Graduate staff by offer of higher 
salaries. If public funds are available for development of higher 
teaching in Bengal, the Calcutta University is manifestly 
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entitled to a fair share thereof. Iam, accordingly, directed to 
iy that a grant of one and a quarter lakhe be made for 

ies of the Post-Graduate staff during the session 1921-22, 
as recommended by the Commiasion. 

Tam, further, directed to request that a capital grant of 
Rupees Ten Lakhe may be made for extension of Technological 
studies, as recommended by the Commission in Paragraph 75 of 
Chapter LI of their Report. The Government of Bengal are, 
no doubt, aware of the organization which exists in the Univer- 
sity College of Science and Technology for teaching in Science, 
Pure and Applied. The College of Science owes its existence in 
the main to the munificence of the late Sir Taraknath Palit and 
the Hon’ble Sir Rashbehary Ghose. The gift made by the former 
(money and land) is worth 15 lakhs of rupees; the endowment 
created by the latter exceeds 20 lakhs of rupees. The income of 
the two endowments has to be applied principally in the mainte- 
nance of eight Chairs and sixteen Research Students. The Chairs 
are now held by scholars of the highest academic distinction : 


Paht Professor of Chemistry. Sir P. (. Ray, Kt., Ph.D., 
D.Se., C.1.E., F.C.S. 
Palit Professor of Physics. Mr. C, V. Raman, MA.. 
Ghose Professor of Applied Dr. S K. Banerjee, D.Sc. 
Mathematice 

Ghose Profe:sor of Chemistry Dr. P.C. Mitter, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Berlin). 

Ghose Professor of Physics Dr D.M. Bose, M.A., B.Se. 
Ph D. (Berlin). 

Ghose Professor of Agricul- Dr. S. P. Agharkar, M.A., Ph.D. 


tural Botany. (Beilin). 

Ghose Professor of Applhed Dr. P. N. Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D. 
Physies. 

Ghose Piofessor of Applied Dr. H. K. Seu, M.A., D.Se. 
Chemistry. (london). 


The balance of the income of these endowments, which is left 
after payment of the salaries of these Professors and of scholar- 
ships to the research students, is quite inadequate for equipment 
of the respective Laboratories. The University has, consequently, 
found it necessary to devote a large portion of 1ts current income 
from year to year to the construction of the Laboratory build- 
ings, ahd the equipment of the Laboratoiies. Some idea of the 
sums which have been spent by the Unversity will be gained 
from the following statement : 


Re. 
Cost of erection of Palit Laboratory Building 
at 92, Upper Circular Road ee $,89,427 
¥quipment for the Laboratory (Physical, 
Chemical and Biological) Sa 3,534,382 





Tora. 7,28,809 
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Besides this, the University maintains two Chairs, one fer 
Botany and the other, for Zoology. The former is held b 
Dr. P. Brihl, D.Sc., who is on the grade of Rs. 800-50-1,000, 
and the latter, by Mr. S. Maulik, M.A. (Cantab), who is on the 
grade of Re. 600-50-800. To carry on the work in each Depart- 
ment, the University has found it necessary to employ a number 
of Assistant Professors, Lecturers and Demonstrators, whose 
aggregate salary amounts to Rs. 3,525 per month. Notwith- 
standing all these arrangements, the University has found it 
impossible to undertake instruction in Technology and Applied 
Science on anything approaching an adequate ecale. This is a 
matter for deep regret, specially in view of the fact that the 
last gift of the Hon’ble Sir Rashbehary Ghose was made ex- 
pressly for development of technological teaching, and the Chair 
of Botany first created by him was expressly intended for 
improvement of agricultural instruetion. The authorities of the 
Science College have had ready for some time past a carefully 
prepared programme of work for the development of technolo- 
gical instruction, and its outline may be set forth here for 
information of Government : 


Res. 
(A) Applied Chemistry oe 4,65,000 
(B) Applied Physics 2,10,000 


(C) Apphed Botany (including Agriculture) 2,00,000 
(D) Library cf the Science College 1,25,000 





Torat 10,00,000 


In Chemistry (A), the most essential need is an adequate 
workshop : this, it is estimated, will cost Rs. 2,25,000, namely, 
Rs. 75,000 for building and Rs. 1,50,000 for appliances. It is 
proposed to undertake istruction in Chemistry of Leather and 
Chemistry of Dyes. Besides this, it is proposed to have arrange- 
ments for practical instruction in the manufacture of some of 
the following : 

Sulphuric Acid, Glass, Paper and Pulp, Lime, Mortar and 
Cement, Sugar, Soap, Candle and Glycerine, Paints and Pig- 
ments, Oils, Apart from these, factory appliances, hke disinte- 
grators, centrifugals, filter-presses, hydraulic presses, vacuum 
pans, etc., would be indispensable. These would require a grant 
of 2 lakhs of rupees to enable the College authorities to make a 
good beginning. Finally, at least Rs. 40,000 would be needed 
for even a small laboratory for technical analysis. This brings 
up the figure for the Department of Chemistry to Re. 4,65,000. 

In the Department of Applied Physics (B), it is intended to 
undertake work in Applied Electricity, in the testing and 
standardisation of instruments, in Applied Optics (including 
Illumination Engineering), in Pyrometry and in Applied 
Thermo-Dynamics (including a study of the efficiency of 


different types of Heat Engines). An estimate of Rs. 2,10,000 
is manifestly a very modest demand for so important a work. 

In the Department of Botany (C), it ie intended to undertake 
instruction in Agriculture. The most ‘urgent need is an ex- 
perimental farm, which need not be situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. A site in some place easily accensible 
by rail will meet the needs of our students. The acquisition of 
land and the construction aud equipment of a farm will cost at 
least a lakh of rupees. Another one lakh will enable the Univer- 
sity Professors to complete the arrangements which have 
bares been begun in Palit House at 35, Balligunj Circular 
Roa 


The remaining item (D) is the Library of the University 
College of Science, For purposes of instruction on the most 
modern lines 1n such subjects as Chemistry, Physics and Botany, 
it 1s absolutely essential to acquire the chief journals and 
standard works of reference. A sum of Rupees One Lakh and 
Twenty-five Thousand will enable the University to procure not 
all, but many, of the most pressing requisites. 

It is obvious that a recurring grant would be needed for the 
purpose of carrying out efficiently the work of technological and 
agricultural instruction from year to year. The Vice-Chancellor 
and Syndicate do not, however, press for a recurring grant 
during the ensuing session, and they will be content to utilise 
the capital grant, which may be placed at their disposal, with the 
assistance of their present staff. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate, accordingly, request 
that provision may be made for a capital grant of Rupees ‘Ten 
Lakhs for the development of technological studies in connection 
with the University College of Science, in addition to the grant 
of Rupees One Lakh and ‘T'wenty-five Thousaud for the salary 
of Post-Graduate Teaches.” 

To this letter the Government of Bengal replied 
on the 15th November, 1921, in the following 
terms : 


“I am directed to refer to your letter, No. G-345, dated the 
5th February, 1921, in which you ask fora grant of Rs. 1,265,000 
for improvement of the Post-Graduate Department of the Cal- 
cutta University and a capital grant of xs. 10,00,000 for exten- 
sion of technological studies. Both these proposals are based on 
the recommendations of the Calcutta University Commussion’s 
Report. 

The present financial condition of the Government of 
Bengal is well-known to the Calcutta University. ‘I'he Uni- 
versity is, no doubt, aware that representations were made by 
this Government to the Government of India about the need 
of improving the finances of the Province. It was not ible 
to reply to your letter until the Government of India had 
eonsidered these representations, and the relief since granted 
by the Government of India is so inadequate that unless fresh 


sources of revenue are made available, very drastic retrench- 
mente will have to be undertaken in all Departments. The 
University will, therefore, realise that there is no immediate 
prospect of carrying into effoct the recommendations of the 
Sadler Commission. The Government of Bengal, however, 
propose shoitly to address the Government of India, protesting 
against the inadequacy of financial relief, as, amoug other con- 
sequences, inevitab y leading to the postponement of University 
reforms on the lines of the Sadler Commission’s report. The 
Government of Bengal in the Ministry of Education regret to 
say that, as in their present financial position, reforms on 
the lines of the Sadler Commission’s Report cannot possibly be 
contemplated, they are unable to grant either of the requests 
contained in the letter under reply. Government further desire 
to take this opportunity of suggesting that in the present critical 
financial position both of the University and of the Government, 
the University may find it desrable not to try to expand its 
activities till fresh sources of revenue aie made available to af. 

I am to add that, although the Calcutta University bas 
made no representation to Government about the necessity of 
relief for its immediate needs, the attention of Government has 
been drawn to its critical and embarrassing financial position 
from the published proceedings and reports. Under certain 
conditions and subject to certain contingencies the Government of 
Bengal are willing to help the Calcutta University to extricate 
itself from its more immediate financial embarrasements and any 
representation for assistance on a modest scale which the Calcutta 
Univesity desires to place before the Government will Le 
sympathetically considered. 

Finally, I am to say that, although for the reason stated 
above, no formal reply could be earher given to the letter under 
reply, the provisional views of Government were verbally 
communicated to responsible authorities of the University.” 

This letter, though disappointing in the imme- 
diate result, need not be regarded as discouraging in 
tone. It may be pointed out, however, that there 
was no ground for the apprehension that the Univer- 
sity might try to expand its activities before fresh 
sources of revenue had become available. The Uni- 
versity had asked for assistance only to carry out in 
a suitable manner the great work of advanced in- 
struction and research in Science and Technology, 
which it had been privileged to initiate by reason 
of the munificence of Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir 
Rashbehary Ghose, long before the appointment of 
the University Commission and the tormulation of 
their scheme of University reconstruction. But it is 
gratifying to record that while the Government of 
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India had failed to assist the University in a befitti 
manner and the Government of Bengal regret 
its inability to promote the work of the University 
in these directions, yet another splendid donation was 
received by the University. The gift made by the 
Jate Kumar Guruprasad Singh of Khaira amounted 
to five and a half lacs of rupees and the University 
was able last year to devote three of the five chairs, 
maintained out of that endowment, to Physics, 
Chemistry and Agriculture—each of these a subject 
within the scope of tle activities of the College of 
Science and Technology. 

The substance of the matter is that while the 
University has persistently striven, during the last ten 
years, often under extremely adverse circumstances, 
to maintain a College of Science and Technology, the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal 
have not yet helped the institution in a manner 
worthy of its great foundezgs. In such circum- 
stances, criticism not accompanicd by practical 
manifestation of zood-wil] and sympathy, is not tikely 
to facilitate the performance of a difficult task. 


Post-GRADUATE TEACHING IN ARTS 


We next pass on to a criticism which has been 
directed against the apparently larger expenditure on 
Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts in comparison with 
that incurred on the Science side. In our opinion, 
this is based upon a_ superficial comparison 
of the sums spent on each side without making any 
reference to the number of students and the variety of 
subjects included within the scope of each department. 
The following tables set out the number of students 
in each side in the Fifth and Sixth Year Classes 
during the years 1920-21 and 1921-22. 
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English 318 228 541 240 158 3908 
Banskrit 26 22 47 12 16 28 
Pali 5 3 8 2 4 6 
Arabic 5 4 9 6 8 9 
Persian 6 4 9 3 4 q 
Comparative Philology 4 1 5 2 1 3 
Indian Vernaculars 82 20 52 16 16 82 
Philosophy 85 62 147 53 | 43 96 
Experimental Paychology i 4 16 3 i 2 5 
History / 109 54 168 57 | 59 116 
Anthropology 20 20 19 9 28 
Economics | 104 68 172 61 1 63 114 
Pure Mathematics ' 71 37 108 4B | 35 84 
Ancient Indian History ‘ 26 21 47 te ¥ 35 
Commerce ; 110 | 110 
| apenas oP ce 
815 528 | 1343 641 | 430 | 107) 
Post-GRADUATE 
SCIENCE. 
1920-21. 1921-22. 
5th-year oe. yoar | Total |6th-yoar /6th-year | Total 













Applied Mathematics 
Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 
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Geology 

Zoology 

Applied Chemistry 











49 
59 
53 
5 
12 
9 
10 
14 
211 





87 115 


It will be observed that whereas in 192-21, there 
were 1,848 students in the department of Arts, there 
were only 911 students in the department of Scierice ; 
in 1991-22 the respective figures were 1,071 and 195. 
Again, while the department of Arts included as 
many as fifteen distinct subjects, many of them 
consisting of several sections and sub-sections, there 
were only eight subjects in the departinent of Science. 
It is further worthy of note that three of the subjecte 
in the department of Arts, namely, Kxperimental 
Psychology, Anthropology and Pure Mathematies lie 
on the border-land of Arte and Science, if, indeed 
they are not really included in the domain of Science. 
Apart ftom this, the fact cannot be ignored that the 
department of Arts in an Indian University must be 
of an even more comprehensive character than in a 
western University, in as much as many of the 
subjects must be studied and investigated with 
reference to eastern as well as western conditions. 
For instance, subjects like History, Philosophy and 
Economics have to be approached by the Indian 
student from a standpoint not quite identical with 
what appeals to a western student. Even if this 
factor be not taken into account, it will be found that 
in many western Universities not specially devoted 
to Science, the scope of activities in the department 
of Letters is more comprehensive and involves the 
expenditure of a larger sum of money than the 
Ssience side. 

Finally, the implications of the suggestion 
that the expenditure on the science side from the 
University Funds should be increased, are perhaps 
not always fully realised. Thus, if it were proposed 
to inerease the number of students now annually 
admitted into the University College of Science, a 
substantial amount of capital expenditure would be 
inevitable, as additional buildings and laboratory 
appliances would at once be needed. The University 
cannot be expected to contribute continuously, from its 
precarious fee income, large sums thus required 
for capital expenditure. It is also well-known 
that in a scientific subject which is always ac- 
companied by laboratory work, each student costs an 
appreciable sum in the way of recurring expenditure. 


It has been calculated, for instance, that in the départ- 
ment of Chemistry, the monthly expenditure on each 
student is nearly three times the tuition fee paid 
by him. Far different is the position in the department 
of Arts, where it is immaterial whether, for instance, 
forty or sixty students attend a class in Philosophy. 
It is desirable to add here that, apart from 
all these considerations, there is a fundamental 
difficulty in the way of a substantial increase in the 
number of Post-Graduate students in the department 
of Science. Experience has shown that the 
accommodation available for B.Sc. students in our 
affiliated Colleges is strictly limited, and the training 
which is received by many of them is not sufficiently 
thorough so as to enable them to profit by a course of 
post-graduate study. This points to the conclusion 
that the affiliated Colleges themselves require to be 
strengthened, so that there may be a larger supply 
of better qualified graduates for, admission into the 
University classes. This clearly raises a problem 
which the University cannot be expected to solve 
by means of its unaided efforts. When the true facts 
are correctly appreciated, it will, we think, be found 
that there is no ground for the imputation that the 
University has unduly favoured the department of 
Arts to the detriment of the department of Science. 
It should also be borne in mind that while the 
department of Science has attracted notable 
endowments, there is nothing substantial which can 
be deemed worthy of mention in the department of 
Arts. Moreover, the grant from the public funds 
is equally inadequate in the case of both the 
departments. Consequently, the Arts side must 
rely for its maintenance, in a much larger measure 
than the Science side on the general fund of 
the University—unless, indeed, itis intended that 
the department of Arts should be starved out 
of existence. 

Before we pass on to the next point, we may set 
out, in the form of a tabular statement, the amount 
spent during the last ten years in the Department of 
Arts under the principal heads of expenditure : 


Post-GRADUATE TEACHING IN ARTS, 
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Re. 
This sym was met from : 
(1) Government grant for three Professorships 2,98,727 
(2) Government grant for University Lecturers 1,55 
(3) Tuition fees from students . ... 6,568,106 
(4) University fonds ... ‘is +. 12,48,857 


Tora, Rs. 28,40,€90 


The figures in this table, when contrasted with 
those contained in the table set out above regarding 
the University College of Science, bring into relief 
two vital points. In the first place, the contribution 
from the University Funds for Post-Graduate teaching 
in Arts has not been unduly excessive in comparison 
with the contribution to the College of Science. In 
the second place, while in the case of the Department 
of Arts, the University has not contributed even 
double the amount of tuition fees, in the case of the 
Department of Science, the University has contribu- 
ted more than fifteen times the amount of tuition 
fees. 





‘‘ THOUGHTLESS EXPANSION ”’ 


We next proceed to deal with the grave charge 
that the expansion of higher teaching in_ the 
University furnishes evidence of “ criminal thought- 
lessness.” It is not essential for our present 
purpose to trace the development of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in the University, under the Regulations 
framed in 196, and before the introduction of the 
system now in operation. In 1916, the Government 
of India appointed a Committee to advise them on 
the best method of consolidation of Post-Graduate 
studies. The Committee consisted of Mr. Hornell, 
Dr. Hayden, Mr. Anderson, Dr. Seal, Dr. Howells, 
Dr. P. C. Ray, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Wordsworth and 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee as Chairman. On the 13th 
December, 1916, the Committee presented a 
unanimous report, which outlined a comprehensive 
scheme of reconstruction. The Government of 
India expressed their approval of the Report with 
the concurrence of Lord Carmichael, who was, at 


the time, Rector of the University. The Government 
of India then forwarded the Report to the Senate for 
consideration, with the intimation that, if the scheme 
framed by the Cemmittee should find favour with the 
Senate, Government would be prepared to accord 
their sanction to it. After a prolonged debate, the 
Senate adopted the principle formulated in the Report 
and framed Regulations with a view to carry it into 
immediate execution. Lord Ronaldshay, who had 
meanwhile, succeeded Lord Carmichael as Rector, after 
independent examination of the scheme became, as he 
himself stated in his Convocation Address in 1920, 
its “ convinced supporter” and “gave to it all the 
support which was within his power.” On the 26th 
June, 1917, the Government of India accorded their 
sanction jo the Regulations for Post-Graduate 
Teaching in various branches of Arts and Science. 
Since then, the Regulations have been amplified with 
the sanction of the Government concerned, and new 
subjects have been taken up for study and research, 
such as Indian Vernaculars, Anthropology, Ancient 
Indian History and Commerce. The scheme now 
in operation is thus the result of deliberate thought 
and anxious discussion on the part of all the 
authorities concerned.* The financial aspect of the 
matter was manifestly kept well in mind by the 
framera of the Regulations when they inserted the 
following provision in section 45 of Chapter XT of 
the Regulations : 


‘‘From the date of commencement of the Regu- 
lations contained in this chapter, a fund shall be 
constituted for the promotion of Post-Graduate 
studies, to be called ‘The Post-Graduate Teaching 


* It is important to recall in this eonnection that such of 
the University Chairs as are maintained out of University funds 
and not out of endowments have all been established, as required 
by Sec. 1 of Chap. IV of the Regulations, with the previous 
consent of the Government of India. The Carmic Profes- 
sorship of Ancient Indian History and Culture wae established 
in thi, manger in 1913, the Professorship of Comparative Philo- 
logy in 1113, the two Professorships in English Language and 
Lateratare in 1918, the Professorship of Botany in 1917, the 
Professorship of Zoo in 1917, and the feseorship of 
International Law, Public aad Private, in 1919. 


Fund.” To such fund there shall be annually 
credited ° " 


a : 
(a) grants from Government and henefaetions 
made specifically for this purpose by 


; donors ; 
(5) fees paid by students in the Post-Graduate 
classes 


(ec) one-third of the fees realised from candidates 
for the Matriculation, I.A., I.8e., B.A., and 
B.8c. Examinations; and 

(@) such other sums as the Senate may, from 
time to time, direct.” ‘ 


At the time when the Regulations were framed, 
the fees payable by candidates for the Matriculation, 
1.A., LSe., and B.A. examinations were raised 
from Rs. 12, Ks. 25, Rs. 25, Rs. 35 to Rs. 15, 
Rs. 380, Rs. 30, Rs. 40, respectively, with the proviso 
that one-third of the fees realised, including the feeg 
for the B.Sc. examination (which remained unaltered), 
must be credited to the Post-Graduate Teaching 
Fund. It was fully anticipated that this contribu- 
tion by itself would not be sufficient to enable the 
University to discharge the obligation imposed upon, 
it, and that reliance would have to be placed upon 
grants from the Government, upon pee benefac- 
tions, and upon such other sums as the Senate ‘might 
from time to time find it practicable to vote from its 
general income. Economy and efficiency cannot, be 
measured by a mathematical standard; but, subject 
to the obvious reservation that an educational institu- 
tion maintained for the Advancement of Learnin 
cannot be run on commercial lines, the system” has 
been carried out with such economy as is consistent 
with efficiency. We are aware that the suggestion 
has been repeated from time to time that the salaries 
paid to Post-Graduate teachers were unusually liberal 
and that they were overpaid and underworked. This 
criticism is sufficiently answered ‘by the significant 
fact that jecturers in the Post-Graduate Department, 
have been eagerly sought after by promoters of new. 
Universities and Heads of Government Departments 
who have offered them more liberal salaries and more. 


atteactive terms than thie University has ever been in a 
position to hold out.* On the other hand, a new line 
of criticism has recently found some favour, namely, 
that the University need not undertake instruction in 
subjects which do not attract a large number of 
stidenta. This objection, if allowed to prevail, would 
sweep away most of the subjects which should be 
included in the Post-Graduate scheme of an Indian 
University, if it is to justify ite existence as an 
oriental seat of learning. It will further be found 
that not a few lecturers have to work in more 
than one department and some of them moreover nre 
in charge of large under-graduate classes in subjects, not 
taken up in most of the affiliated Colleges in the city.t 


* In this category may be included, amongst others, Dr. 
Brajendranath Seal (Mysore), Dr. Ganesh Prasad (Benares), 
Dr. Rameschandra Majumdar (Dacca), Mr. Krishna Binod 
Saha (Dacca), Mr. Haridas [hattacharyya (Dacca), Mr. 
Nalinimohan Bose (Dacea), Mr. Satyendranath Bose (Dacca) 
Mr. Sahidullah (Dacea), Dr. Jnanendrachandra Ghose (Dacea), 
Mr. Surendrapath Majumdar (Patnajy, Dr. Radhakamal 
Mookerjee (Lucknow), Mr  Bhujangabhushan Mookerjee 
(Lucknow), Mr. Praphullachandra Bose (Indore), Mr. K. G. 
Naik (Baroda), Mr. A. K. (‘handa (J.E.S.), Mr. B. N, 
Seal (I.E.S.), Mr. Durgagati Chattoraj (P. E. S.), Mr. 
Abinaschandra Saha (P. E. S.), Mr. Anantaprasad Banerjee 
(P. E. S.), Mr. Dhireschandra Acharyya (P. E. S.), Mr.: 
Panchanandas Mookerjee (P. E. 8), Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda 
(Archsological Dept.), Mr. S. N. Bal (Botanical Dept.) 
Mr. Srinivasa Rao (Zoological Dept.), Dr. Sudhansokumar 
Banerjee (Meteorological Dept.), Mr. Chinmayanandan 
(Meteorological Dept), Dr, Rasiklal Datta (Industries Dept.). 

" + As an illustration we may mention that a criticism has 
on this ground been directed against the Department of Pah 
amongst others. It has been urged that to maintain a staff 
of 8 teachers for 8 Post-zraduate students is an indefensible 
waste of money. This overlooks, however, the undeniable fact 
that the number of teachers requisite for specialisation and for 
advanced instruction and research, depends very largely upon 
the extent and scope~ of the subject concerned. Moreover, these 
Post-graduate teachers in Pali have to take part along with two 
javior lecturers, in the work of 7 jumor classes in Pali, for 
Matziculation, First Year, Second Year, Third Year Pass, Third 
Year Honours, Fourth Year Pass and Fourth Year Honours 
students. The students in these classes namber -00 men on an 
average. The merbers of the staff in Pali bave also to 


On the other hand, the fact cannot be ignored that 
the University Commission recoiamended ( 

Vol. 5, p. 282) that, apart from all questions of re- 
construction of the University, a grant of Re. 1,25,000 
a year should be made by the Government with a 
view to increase the salaries of the members of the 
Post-Graduate staff which, on an average, amounted 
to Re. 225 a month and should not, according to the 
Commission be, on an average, less than Ra. 800 4 
month. It will also be recalled that in anticipation 
of probable financial stringency as the result of the 
Great War, the Senate sought the sanction of the 
Government to a proposal for increase in the exami- 
nation fees. The Government decifned to accord the 
necessary sanction, except to a limited extent. Mean- 
while, the expenditure in the general department of 
the University has appreciably increased as the result 
of post-war conditions. At the same time, the steady 
rise in the income of the University has been arrested 
by the successive creation of the Patna University, the 
Rangoon University, the Dacca University and the 
Dacca Intermediate Board. The embarrassment of 
the situation has moreover been accentuated by an 
unforeseen reduction in the number of candidates at 
various examinations, which has been attributed to 
political excitement spreading throughout the 
country. If all these circumstances are borne in 
mind, the University cannot be rightly charged with 
‘‘thoughtlessness”” in matters financial. Neither 
can it be blamed for duplicating the work of instrue- 
tion available in other academic centres. The.truth 
is that this University has been the first in 
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deal with Pali as basic language in the Department of 
Indian Vernacalars and with the History and Philosophy of 
Buddhism in the Department of Ancient Indian History. The 
Departments are, indeed, so correlated and interdependent that 
the abolition of one may involve the abolition of the others. 
Observations of a similar character apply to other departments, 
such as Arabie and Persian, and Anthropology. Though the 
number of Post-jraduate students in Arabie and Persia & 
small, there are under-gtaduate classes, which econtsin on ah 
average 170 students. In Anthropology the number of Pest 
Graduate students ie steadily increasing ; there are besides wader- 
graduate classes which contain about 140 students. 


tle field in the matter of Post-Graduate teaching, 
and while the grants it hae received from the 
State have not been increased for many years past, 
notwithstanding the expansion of its activities, other 
institutions have been created within ita jurisdiction 
and are being maintained by liberal grants from the 
State, thus duplicating the work which had already 
been undertaken and performed by this University. 

Here we may conveniently set out the grants 
annually received by this University from the 
Government.* 


(1) Minto Professorship (Economics)—Rs. 10,000 
since 1909-10, raised to Rs. 158,000 since 
1918-14. 
(2) Hardinge Professorship (Mathematics)—Rs. 
12,000 since 1912-13. 
(8) George V agit aatgtet (Philosophy) — 
Rs. 12,000 since 1912-18. 
(4) Laboratory (Science)—Rs. 12,000 since 
1912-18. 
5) Readers—Rs. 4,000 since 1912-13. 
6) University Post-Graduate Lecturers— 
Rs. 15,000 since 1912-13. 
(7) Law College—Rs. 20,000 since 1909-10. 
(8) Law College—Rs. 10,000 since 1912-13. 
tos Inspection, General Administration—Rs.. 
25,000 since 1905-6. t 
(10) Travelling expenses of Fellows—Rs. 5,000 
since 1905-6. 


* Besides the grants enumerated, there is a sum of 
Rs. 13,128 placed by the Local Government in the 
hands of the University for part payment of rent of 
houses occupied by students of affiliated colleges. This 
can in no sense be treated as a grant to the University. 
Under the Regulations, the duty is cast upon the Colleges 
to provide for suitable residences for such of their 
students as do not reside with legal or approved guardians. Thia 
grant was instituted with a view to diminish the burden which 
might otherwise have been thrown by the Colleges upon their 
students. 

t+ The cost of inspection of Colleges exceeds Ra. 18,000 a 
year, leaving less than Re. 7,000 a year available for the genetal 
administration of the University. . 
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. “If these sums were considered essential for the 
needs of the University so many years ago, it is 
undeniable that grante on a much more liberal 
scale from the public fonds would, prima facie, be 
necessary now to meet its steadily growing demande. 
What requires revision is not the*ideal of those, who 
have developed and carried on the work of Post- 
Graduate teaching in the University, often amidst 
unpropitious circumstances, but the stand-point of 
those who are entrusted with the duty of promoting 
higher education by the assignment of grants from 
public revenues. 

While on this subject, we may draw attention to 
the remarkable fact that although the grant for Post- 
Graduate teaching has remained unaltered during 
the last ten years, the introduction of the present 
system has actually resulted in pecuniary benefit 
to the Government of Bengal. The system, 
as is well known, is based upon the principle of 
co-operation between the Colleges and the Uni- 
versity. Many of the Professors in the Presidency 
College have accordingly been appointed Uni- 
versity Lecturers. The University offers them an 
honorarium of Rs. 1,200 a year each. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal receives the amount from the Uni- 
versity and does not pay it to the Professors 
concerned. On the other hand, the authorities of 
the Presidency College have to pay over to the 
University the tuition fee recoverable from such 
Post-Graduate students as attach themselves to 
that College. The difference between the sum 
appropriated by the Government of Bengal and the 
sum paid by the Presidency College to the University 
shows a substantial balance in favour of the Govern- 
ment, as will appear from the following statement : 


1917-18 - .. Rs. 3,464 
1918-19 es «++ yy 14,255 
1919-20 ae gy 15,976 


Total Rs. 338,695 
It thus appears that the University has not 


only failed to induce the Government to increase 
its contribution towards Post-Graduate teaching, but 
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has actually enriched the Government through its 
Post-Graduate department. It is also worthy of 
note that while control is claimed over the University 
as if it were a department of the Government, the 
University is treated as an outside body when 
revenue has to-be levied. Thus, asum of Rs. 4,880-9 
has been recovered from the University during the 
period between 1st July, 1920 and 83lst March, 1922 
as customs duty on laboratory instruments brought 
out for the University College of Science, whereas no 
such duty is exacted from what are known as 
‘Government Colleges.” The instances of civic 
thoughtfulness mentioned above may, perhaps, 
indicate the nature of the treatment hitherto accorded 
to the University by the Government. 

We feel bound to make some other observations 
before we leave this topic. As prescribed by the 
Regulations an elaborate procedure has to be 
followed whenever an appointment is made in the 
Post-Graduate department. The matter has to be 
placed successively before the Board of Higher 
Studies concerned, the Executive Committee, the 
Council, the Syndieate and the Senate. Each 
nomination is liable to be challenged at every stage 
of this process, and the appointment, when made 
by the Senate, is required to be notified to the 
Government for the possible exercise of a power of 
veto on grounds other than academic. Criticisms 
of a general character to the effect that appointments 
thus made have been often injudicious should not 
carry weight with men of judgment and 
experience. Indeed, a careful study of the list of 
Post-Graduate teachers would make it manifest that 
appointments have been made with care and caution. 
During the last two or three years, there have been 
many instances where vacancies on the staff, due to 
death; resignation or like causes; have not either been 
filled up at all in view of financial stringency, 
or have been filled up by the appointment of younger 
men on smaller salaries.* Bat it must be kept in 


* In this eategory are included the vacancies, amongst 
others, in connection with Prof. Robert Knox, Mr. A. K. 
Chanda, Mr. Jyotiechandra Ghosh and Miss Regina Guha of 
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view that every vacancy in the staff cannot be left 
open, even if a moderate standard of efficiency is to 
be maintained, specially where the interests of 
students, who are already undergoing training in a 
subject, must be safeguarded. It should not also be 
overlooked that the conditions of. service in an 
educational organisation of this character, which 
includes many a scholar of high academic attain- 
ments, cannot be modified all on a sudden. This 
remark is of special force when we bear in mind 
that many members of the staff hold appoint- 
ments for a specified term; but for such 
moderate security of tenure, it would have been 
impracticable to retain the services of competent 
men on the University staff. On the other hand, if 
it be maintained that Post-Graduate teaching should 
not have been undertaken by the University unless 
and until permanent guarantees of adequate grants 
could be obtained from the Government, experience 
renders the conclusion highly probable that there 
would never have been established a Teaching Uni- 
versity in Calcutta. Further, the fact remains 
that the Government of India, though reluctant to 
give increased financial assistance to this University 
for the development of higher teaching, have found it 
within their means to provide large sums of money for 
the establishment of a University at Dacca, and,in spite 
of their own increasing financial embarrassments, a 
University at Delhi. The fundamental importance 
of the idea of a Teaching University, which has been 
first put forward and carried out in Calcutta, is now 
appreciated all through India, and Governments, 


the Department of English ; Mr. Surendranath Majumdar, Mr. 
Radhagobinda Basak and Mr. Niranjanprasad Chakrabarti of 
the Departments of Sanskrit and Pali; Geshe Lobzan Targay 
and Lama Dawasamdup Kazi of the Department of Tibetan ; 
Mr. Mohitkumar Ghosh, Mr. Durgagati Chattoraj, Mr. 
Krishnabinod Saha, Mr. Praphullachandra Bose and Dr. Radha- 
kamal Mookerjee of the Department of Economies; Dr. 
Rameschandra Majumdar, Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda and Mr. J. 
Masuda of the Department of History; Mr. P. K. Chakrabarti, 
Mr. B. N. Seal, Mr. H. D Bhattacharyya and Dr. R. D. Khan 
of the Department of Philosophy ; and Mr. Sahidullah of the 
Department of Indian Vernaculars. 
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imperial and local, have shewn their readiness to pro- 
mote the development of Teaching Universities—with 
the a ag of Bengal, so far as Calcutta alone ix 
concerned. Notwithstanding repeated assurances by 
the Government of India that the applications of 
this University for financial assistance towards the 
development of oe studies would be considered, 
the question, as we have seen, has been put off from 
time to time on a variety of grounds, till ultimately 
that Government severed all counection with this 
University. We cannot pass over in silence the fact 
that the Govnernmet of India incurred heavy expendi- 
ture by the appointment of a Commission in the 
expectation that a scheme of reconstruction might 
be framed for the University of Calcutta. Lord 
Chelmsford in his Convocation address delivered on 
the 16th December, 1918, held out hopes that if 
the ‘Commission were unanimous in their main 
recommendations, he would lose no time in giving 
effect to them.” To be brief, these hopes have not 
been fulfilled. Meanwhile, the Government of Bengal 
have pleaded their inability to render financial 
assistance on account of their own financial embarrass- 
ment. 

It will be interesting to note here that the Govern- 
ment of India, while appointing the Post-Graduate 
Committee in 1916, stated thatthe Committee should 
frame its recommendations merely witha view tothe 
best expenditure of existing funds and should under- 
stand that further grants for post-graduate education 
could not be expected in the near future. This plainly 
could not be taken to have abrogated the position 
indicated in the letters from the Government of 
India dated the 14th January, 1913, and the 23rd 
December, 19138, in reply to the applications of 
the University for financial assistance in recognition 
of the great endowments created by Sir Tarak- 
nath Palit and Sir Rashbehary Ghose. We must 
further remember that even aftcr the report of the 
Post-Graduate ‘Committee had been accepted by the 
Government of India, they stated explicitly in their 
letter of the 9th August, 1917 that the question of 
granting financial assistance to the University for 


the purposes of higher teaching was—not finally 
decided against the University—-but only deferred 
“pending receipt of the recommendations of the 
Grosased: University Commission.” We fail to 
understand how in these circumstances the conduct 
of the members of this University may be deemed 
justly open tothe charge of “criminal thoughtleas- 
ness.” 


University Law CoLueGe 


Reference is made in the speech of the Minister 
to the grant of Rs. 30,000 to the University Law 
College, &nd it is stated that the College is not only 
a self-supporting institution but is a paying concern. 
This, according to him, renders it necessary, when 
the proper time comes, for him to consider the pro- 
priety of diverting the grant from the Law College 
to the Science College. We cannot but express our 
deep regret that a step of this nature should have 
been suggested by a responsible Minister without pre- 
vious reference to the authorities of the institution 
concerned. The University Law College is an affili- 
ated College of the University, created with the 
approval of the Government of India, whosanctioned, 
as we have seen above, an annual grant of Rs. 20,000 
since 1909 and an additional grant of Ks. 10,000 
since 1912. As required by the Indian Universities 
Act, the management of the College is vested, subject 
to the ultimate control of the Senate, in a Governing 
Body, constituted as follows: 


The Vice-Chancellor—President, Ex-Officio. 

Three Judges of the High Court (nominated by 
the Chief Justice of Bengal in consultation 
with the Vice-Chancellor). 

The Advocate-General of Bengal, Ex-Officio. 

The Senior Government Pleader of the High 
Court, Ea2- Officio. ° 

Three members nominated by the Faculty of Law, 
one of whom at least, is a member of the Bar 
and one, a Vakil of the High Court. 

One Representative of the Incorporated Law 
Society. 


The Legal Remembrancer to the Government of 
’ Bengal, Ex-Officio. 
The pease of Public Instruction, Bengal Exr- 


fficio. 
The Principal of the College, Lz- Officio. 
The Vice-Principal of the College, Ex-Officio. 
Two peas of the College elected by the 
staff. 


Tt is not necessary for our present purpose to 
recapitulate the circumstances which Iced to the 
foundation of the College and which are narrated 
in Chapter XXII of the Report of the University 
Commission. But it is perfectly plain that a scheme 
of this character, which is intended to deprive the 
College of the entire grant it has been enjoying for 
many years past, should not be planned without previ- 
ous reference to the Governing Body, responsible for 
the management of the Institution. Figures taken at 
random from Budget estimates or reports of auditors 
are not always sufficient to enable one to obtain an 
insight into the working of an institution or to form 
a just estimate of its needs. We do not wish to 
prejudge the attitude which may be taken up by the 
Governing Body when the Minister proceeds to carry 
into execution his intention to deprive the College 
of its grant; hut we may mention facts which 
show that the situation is not precisely as described 
in the speech. In 1919, the Senate, with the assent 
of the Government of India, created a Professorship 
of International Law, Public and Private, and 
appointed to the Chair Prof. Arthur Brown whose 
salary to the extent of Rs. 1,000 a month was to be 
paid out of the Law College Funds. At the request 
of the Government of India, the services of Prof. 
Arthur Brown have been placed at their disposal 
temporarily ; when Prof. Brown reverts, the Univer- 
sity will have to fulfil its obligations. There are other 
commitments also, which are fully known to persons 
intimately acquainted with the management of the 
Institution. To take one illustration, the College 
has a whole-time Principal whose appointment is 
permanent; his leave, furlough and retiring allow- 
ances are not quite negligible quantities. To take 
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another illustration; the ve is located in the 
Darbhanga Buildings, which, with the lapse of time, 
is now in need of thorough repairs; the question may 
be asked, is mot the College justly liable to contribute 
a reasonable share of the maintenance charges and of 
the rates and taxes? These and other matters will 
obviously require very careful examination by the 
Governing Body before the grant is reduced or sus- 
edie Finally, a step of this description can never 

justly taken without sufficient previous notice, so 
that there may be no sudden dislocation of existing 
arrangements. We may, at this stage, give a 
financial statement of the College since its founda- 
tion, which indicates at a glance that the income 
already shows signs of steady decline; in such 
circumstances, an assumption as to the continuance 
of a margin of safety may prove delusive before 
long. 
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Cares or DeLay 


The Minister in his speech states, almost in a tone 
of complaint, that the University had not supplied 
the information asked for with regard to the resolu- 
tion for the py eget of a Committee adopted by 
& mujority of the Members of the Legislative Council 
on or about the 30th Auguet, 1921. That there is 
no ground for the complaint against the University 
is clear from the following statement of facts: 


30th August, 1921 Mr. Sarkar’s motion carried 
in Council. 
5th December, 1921 Letter No. 2504-Edn., dated 


the 2nd December, 1921, 
from the Deputy Secretary 
to the Governmentof Bengal, 
forwarding copy of the reso- 
lution and inviting obser- 
vations of the University. 
9th December, 1921 Ditto—placed before the 
Syndicate. 
Order—Ask Government to 
send 21 copies of Debates. 
12th Deecemher, 1921 Letter (Mis. 4606) to Govern- 
ment forwarding resolution 
of the Syndicate, dated the 
9th December, 1921. 


17th January, 1922 Reminder to above (Mis. No. 
51380). 

30th January, 1922 Ditto—(D. O. G. 81). 

23rd February, 19°2 Letter No. 379-Edn., dated 


the 22nd Febr , 1922, 
from the Deputy Secretary 
to Government forwarding 
15 copies of the Debates. 

24th February, 1922 Ditto—placed before the 
Syndicate. 

O:der—Circulate copies of the 

Debates to members of the 
Syndicate and bring up 
after a fortnight. 

2nd March, 1922 Letter No. Mis. 6090 to the 
Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment communicating orders 
of the Syndicate, dated the 
24th February, 1922, and 
informing that it will neces- 
sarily take some time to 
communicate decision of the 
Syndicate. 
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10th March, 1922 ... Matter considered by the 
Syndicate. Government to 
be informed that ffrancial 
information would be sup- 
lied. Matter referred to 
the Senate. 

26th March, 1922 = Committee appointed by 
the Senate. 


ARRAY OF NUMERICAL§FIGURES 


The report of the speech delivered by the Minister 
bristles with numerical figures, which purport to 
have been selected at his choice from records 
available to him. Some of these figures cannot, in the 
absence of specific references, be verified, while others 
do not justify the inferences drawn from them. Thus, 
it is maintained that in 1916-17 the University spent 
nothing on the Science side. The tabular statement 
given on page 13 shows, on the other hand, that in 
1916-17 the expenditure on the University College 
of Science was Rs. 1,49,571. Comparison is also 
instituted hetween expenditure on the Arts side and 
the Science side respectively in different years, and 
it is sought to be made out that the expenditure by 
the University on the Arts side out of what is called 
“its own funds”’ is disproportionately excessive ; 
but the very important fact is overlooked that a 
large portion of the sum so spent on the Arts side 
came from the tuition fees paid by the students 
themselves. Reference is again made to the 
opening balances of the Fee Fund from year to 
year, and it is attempted to prove that in the year 
ending in June, 1920, the University spent Rs. 
1,88,743 of the previous year’s balance, plus Rs. 29,171 
totalling Rs. 2,837,000 “over and above the huge fee 
receipts of Rupees eleven lakhs or so.” This state- 
ment is calculated to produce an_ erroneous 
impression, because it is based on the inaccurate 
assumption that the so-called opening balance wasa 
realsurplus. The financial year of the University 
ends on a date arbitrarily fixed, namely, on the 30th 
June, after the fees for some of the principal 
examinations have been received and before the whole 
‘of the expenditure has been actually met. The time 
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when the expenditure is met depends largely on the 
date of publication of the resiilta It is, therefore, 
not safe to draw inferences on the assumption that 
the opening balance shewn in the budget estimates 
for a particular year is a real surplus. It is not 
desirable that the action of the University 
should be criticised in this manner before an 
audience not in a position to controvert the asser- 
tions and without opportunity being given to the 
University to examine in detail the alleged objections. 
Intelligent criticism is impossible without much 
fuller knowledge of the details of University 
administration than the Minister can be expected to 
acquire on a study of budget estimates with or 
without the aid of experts. We cannot leave this 
topic without reference to the strange theory which 
has been put forward, that the amount of three 
crores of rupees spent annually on education in 
this province, including fees and contributions from 
the people and local bodies, ‘goes to help the 
Calcutta University, though indirectly, in the 
discharge of its functions.” We can only venture to 
express the hope that when the nature of the activities 
of the University in the sphere of advanced study 
and research is fully appreciated, this theory will not 
be invoked to justify the refusal of financial assistance 
commensurate with the needs of the University. 


CONCLUSION 


Our conclusion is that the facts and arguments 
set ont above amply establish that there was no 
justification for the attack on the University, while 
many of the comments were clearly without juris- 
diction. Thus the University is advised “‘to give up its 
present policy of needlessly irritating the Council on 
matters financial,” “from higher and patriotic self- 
interegt at all events” and it is assumed that if the 
Vice-Chancellor “makes up his mind, things will be 
easy in the Calcutta University.” We are of opinion 
that the University has furnished no occasion for the 
alleged irritation, and we may add without impropriety 
that the decision of matters in difference, if any, 
between the University and the Government does not 
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rest with the Vice-Chancellor individually, as is 
supposed, but with the Senate as the Body Corporate. 
Apart from this instance, there are other matters in 
the speech, which make it impossible for us to close 
without reference to its tone and language, which 
we regret to state, cannot but be deemed 
unfortunate. It is perhaps not always realised that 
members of an academic body, who have devoted 
long years to the service of the University and are 
intimately acquainted with the various phases of its 
development as also with the details of its administra- 
tion, are not likely to be impressed by advice, given 
with an appearance of authority, though not well- 
founded on reason,—however exalted the position of 
the critic. There is plainly no occasion to “ forgive and 
forget,’’ nor is there any need to place this University 
“once more on the same high pedestal which it had 
occupied in the past,’ when one bears in mind 
that it has been readily acknowledged by critics, 
competent and impartial, that this University 
still occupies the foremost place amongst the 
Universities of India as a Teaching and Research 
Institution. We do not hesitate to maintain that 
this is not a case of “doles” to be given by way of 
accidental charity or compassion. Persons responsible 
for the development of the University have for 
years past strenuously worked in its best interests, 
often amidst the most discouraging circumstances, 
without that measure of aid from the Government 
which was legitimately its due. It is now the turn 
of the custodians of the public funds to recognise 
their duty and to fulfil their obligation in a befitting 
manner, for the spread of true University education 
amongst the people of this province. 


ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

NIL RATAN SIRCAR 
HERAMBA CHANDRA MAITRA 
A. CHAUDHURI ° 

Pp. C. RAY 

GEORGE HOWELLS 

BIDHAN CHANDRA RAY 


SenaTe House: 


The 29h April, 1922. 


APPENDIX I. 


A letter from the Registrar, Caleutia University, to the Joint 
Secretary to the Government of India, Education Department, 
through His Ercellency the Rector, dated the 30tk December, 
1912. 


“T am directed by the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate to address the Government of India upon the question 
of a special grant for higher teaching in the University of 
Calcutta. The Vice-Chancellor aud the Syndicate are deeply 
grateful to the Government of India for the liberal financial 
assistance they have already rendered to the University, but 
they believe that the recent developments in University work 
not only justify, but make it incumbent upon, them to put 
forward a claim for a further substantial grant for the next 
financial year. 

The Government of India are no doubt aware that in 
the course of the six months, Mr. T. Palit, Bar-at-Law, has 
made to the University a princely gift of money and property 
of the aggregate value of nearly 15 lakhs of rupees for the 
purpose of founding a College of ‘cienee and for the general 
improvement of scientific aud technical education Under the 
terms of the deeds of yift, the University is bound to maintain 
from the income of the endowment, a Chair of Physics and a 
Chair of Chemistry and to institutea scholarship to be awarded 
to a distinguished graduate for the study of Science in a foreign 
country ; the University 1s also bound to establish a laboratory 
for advanced teaching and research and to contribute towards 
this object at least two and a half lakhs of rupees out of its own 
fonds. But this sum is quite inadequate for the establishment 
of a laboratory of the kind contemplated. The Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate are anxious that the fullest 
advantage should be taken of this unique opportunity to establish 
a Hesidential College of Science in Calcutta, and it ap to 
them that if the necessary funds are available, the object can 
be speedily accomplished without any difficulty The properties 
vested in the University by Mr. Paht include, among others, 
two fine plots of land, one of 12 bighas and the other of 25 
bighas in area. On the bigger plot there are two splendid three- 
storied houses, recently built, which are admirably suited to 
accommodate 200 students. If therefore, adequate funds were 
forthcoming to erect and equip the requisite laboratories and 
Professors’ quarters on this plot, a Residential College could be 
set up in working order in the course of a year. The estimated 
cost of the project amounts to 15 Iakhs of Rupees, and the 
Vieo-Chaneellor and the Syndicate do not hesitate to ask the 
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Government of India for a grant to the University of this 
sum. The gift of Mr. Palit is absolutely unique in the history 
of University education in this country, and they feel sure that 
the Government of India will be glad to supplement it by an 
at least equal amount to enable the University to carry out 
the scheme in its entirety, especially, in view of the fact that 
the University has already agreed to contribute 24 lakhs out 
of its own very limited savings, Iam desired to add that a 

mpathetic and generous attitude on the part of the Government 
of India towards the object which Mr. Palit had at heart, caunot 
fail greatly to influence public sentiment and may not improbably 
induce other wealthy gentlemen to found similar endowments for 
the encouragement of Ingher teaching. 


The second subject to which the vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate desire me to draw the atiention of the Government 
of India is the acquisition of the Fish Market situated to the 
south of the Senate House and east of thenew University 
buildings. This site 1s urgently needed for further extension 
of University buildings. There can also be no doubt that from a 
sanitury point of view the market oncht not to be tolerated in ite 
present place immediately to the north of the Medical College 
Hospital and to the east of the hostels of medical .tudents and 
University Law students. The purpose for which the property 
is required by the University may be briefly indicated. The 
University has now definitely undertaken post-graduate teaching, 
and there can be little doubt that advanced teaching for M.A., 
M.Se., Ph.D. and D.Se degrees—for which the time ie fully 
ripe—must be concentrated in Calcutta, so fur, at any rate, as 
Western Bengal 1s concerned. The standard prescribed by the 
Regulations for the degrees of Master and Doctor is so high that 
adequate instruction in this respect cannot be expected to be 
imparted by private Colleges, possibly not even by .solated 
Government Colleges, which have to bear the burden of under- 
yraduate teaching. Besides, the difficulty of securing the services 
of competent teachers for advanced instruction has been found to 
be so great that M.A. and M.Se. instruction in several centres is 
beyond the range of practical politics. Even in Calcutta, the 
Presidency College with an exceptionally strong teaching staff and 
up-to-date equipments, is able to provide for the post-graduate 
teaching of no more than a very limited number of students in 
selected groups out of six subjects for the M.A. and M.Sc. 
Examinations. Under these circumstances, it i» not surprising 
that the arrangements made by the University for post-graduate 
atuly have met with striking success. At the present moment, 
there are over 500 students attending s\stematic courses of 
lectures on varions M.A. subjects under University Lecturers 
appointed and paid by the University ; and there is reacon to 
believe that their number will substantially increase next session. 
If this large body of post-graduate students is to be properly 
educated and kept under discipline, the question of lecture rooms, 
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seminars and hoste] accommodation at once arges itself upon our 
attention. If the site now occupied by the market were acquired 
for the University and a subetantia! grant made for the further 
extension of the University build®ge, the need for which is 
already keenly felt, the question of teaching and residence of 
post-graduate students would in a great measure be solved. 
it has been estimated that the acquisition of the market would 
eost 8 lakhs of rupees and another 7 lakhs would be required 
for the proposed buildings. I am directed to point out that 
proposals for the acquisition of the market have from time 
to time been discussed for several years past; meanwhile the 
value of the property has rapidly increased, and further delay 
would mean farther rise in value and payment of a heavier sum 
as compensation to the owner. Immediate acquisition would, 
therefore, prove to be ultimately economical, sinve the fish 
market must be acquired sooner or later for educational purposes, 
situated as it is in the heait of a locality studded on all sides 
with handsome educational buildings. 

The third point to which I am directed to tnvite your 
attention, is the completion of the University Law College Hostel 
buildings towards the erection of which the Government of 
India have generously made a grant of $ lakhs of rupees (the 
land having been acquired by the University for a lakh and a 
half out of 1ts own funds). The Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate 
would ask for a grant of one lakh for furniture, fittings and 
appliances for the 175 students who will be in residence from 
June next, as well as for the extra cost of construction of the 
building. The actual cost of the building has exceeded the 
estimate, as the apparently solid ground turned out to be in 
part a filled-up tank, and the foundations had to be laid very 
much deeper and wider than the Engineers and the Government 
Architect had anticipated. 

The fourth point to which the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate desire me to draw the attention of the Government is the 
University Library. The one lakh contributed by the Government 
of India for the current year has been of great assistance to the 
University ; but at least another lakh would be needed to bring 
the Library up to tne requirements of Post-Graduate students 
and University Professors and Lecturers. The libraries in 
Caleutta are singularly lacking 1n modern books, periodicals and 
transactions of learned societies absolutely essential for advanced 
study and research work. The want in this respect could be 
met to & considerable extent if another lakh was granted next 
financial year. 

The last subject to which the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate desire me to draw your attention is the foundation 

at least three more Professorships. Provision has either been 
made for or is about to be made for seven Chairs in the Univer- 
sity as follows : 

(1) Professorship of Law founded by Prasannakumar 


(2) Professorship of Economics founded by the Government 
of India at the time of the Jubilee celebrations. 

(8) and (4) Professorships of Higher Mathematics and of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy founded by the Govern- 
ment of India on the oceasion of the Imperial visit. 

(5) Professorship of Ancient Indian History and Civilisation 
founded by the University on the occasion of the 
Imperial visit. 

(6) and (7) Professorships of Chemistry and Physics 
founded by Mr. Palit. 


The three Chairs for which the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndi- 
cate now apply, should in their opinion, be devoted to Applied 
Matheniatics, Modern History and Comparative Philology. The 
Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate feel that there is sd 
ing need for higher teaching in these branches of knowledge 
and that if adequate provision is made, there will be no lack of 
students to avail themselves of the benefits of such teaching. 
Each of the Chairs would require a recurring grant of Re. 12,000 
to Res. 15,000 a year. 

To summariee: The Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate 
apply for financial sid to the following extent : 


Non-recurring Grant. 
Rs. 
(1) For the Residential College of Science sup- 
plementing the gift of Mr. Palit .. 15 lakhs 
(2) (a) For the acquisition of the Fish Market 8 ,, 
(4) For the erection of a hostel for Post- 
Graduate Students and for additional 
lecture rooms and seminars for ad- 
vanced work and research a ae 
(3) For the completion aud equipment of the 
University Law College Hostel Build- 





ing ae : 1 lakh 
(4) For the University Library .. ’ ey err 
Toran ... 82 lakhe 
Recurring Grant. 
Rs 


(1) Professorship of Applied Mathematics... 15,000 
(2) Professorship of Modern ok ... 15,000 
(8) Professorship of Comparative Philology ... 15,000 


Tora, ... 65,000 


In conclusion, the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate desire 
me to urge that this University is entitled to special consideration 
by reason of the determined and suetained effort it has hitherto 
successfully made to carry out loyally the reforms contemplated 





by the Indian Universities Act of 1904. Comparisons are 

viously undesirable; but it cannot be disputed thet this 
University has acbieved a high measure of success in its endea- 
vour to undertake and promote higher teaching, and the Vice- 
Chancellor and the gf errr venture to express the hope that 
the Government of India will not be reluctant to place adequate 
funds at their disposal to continue and put on a wide and sound 
basis the work already begun. The Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndieate finally desire me to assure the Government of India 
that should the funds be available, they would be able to bring 
the scheme into full realwation in less than two years. Should 
the whole of the non-recurring grant of 32 lakhs for which 
application is now made be not available during the next 
financial year, the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate will be 
ready to initiate the scheme if one half is granted during the 
year 1913-14 and the other half during the year 1914-15.” 


APPENDIX II. 


A letter from the Registrar, Calcutta Unsvernty, to the Joint 
Secretary to the Government of India, Hducation Department, 
through Hts Excellency the Rector, dated the 4th October, 
1913. 


‘I am directed by the Syndicate to refer to correspondence 
resting with your letter No. 75 C.D., dated the 14th January, 
1913, in reply to our letter No. 3624, dated the 30th December, 
1912, and to address the Government of India upon the question 
of a further grant for higher teaching in this University. The 
Syndicate have been informed that during the current year the 
Government of India have been pleased to make a grant of 8 
lakhs of rupees fur the acquisition of what is known as the Fish 
Market Site. The Syndicate are deeply grateful to the 
Government of India for liberal financial assistance they have 
hitherto rendered to the University and are encouraged thereby 
to apply for a further substantial grant to enable them to 
carry out fully the recent development in University work. 

In our letter, dated the 30th December, 1912, the first 
place was assigned to the scheme for the establishment of a 
University College of Science for the promotion of higher 
teaching in different branches of Physical and Natural Science. 
The Syndicate pointed out that in furtherance of this object 
Sir Taraknath Palit had made a gift of money and land to the 
extent of 15 lakhs of rupees and that the University had under- 
taken to supplement this unique gift by a contribution of two 
and a half lakhs from ite limited Reserve Fund. The Syndicate 
entertained the hope that under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment of India might suitably supplement and thereby accord 
recognition to this princely gift, but they were disappointed 


to find that money wae not available for this pu . Sinee 
then Dr. Rashbehary Ghose has made a gift of 10 lakhs of 
rupees for the foundation of Professorships and Studentehips 
in connection with the proposed University College of Scieneo. 
The Syndicate venture to urge upon the Government of India 
that a claim has now been fully established for a generous 
contribution from the State in furtherance of the University 
College of Science. They further desire me to point out that 
the foundation of a University College of Science for Pos:- 
Graduate Studies and Research is one of the foremost needs 
of the University. There is only one College, namely, the 
Presidency College, which is affiliated in Physics and Chemistry 
up to the standard of the M.A. and M.Sc. Examinations, 
but it must be noted that the- Presidency College, in spite of 
ita new Laboratories, has very limited accommodation for Post- 
Gradnate students and is not able to take in more than 10 
students in Chemistry and 18 students in Physics every year. 
Apart, therefore, from the obvious importance of increased 
facilities for the scientific training of qualified students im 
this country, 1¢ is plain that there does not exist in this 
University adequate provision for the training of the numerous 
lecturers and demonstrators required for the efficient manage- 
ment of the Colleges affiliated in scientific subjects. In our 
letter of the 30th December, 1912, it was stated that the 
estimated cost of the project for the establishment of a 
University College of Science was 15 lakhs of rupees; the 
Syndicate have carefully reconsidered the matter and have 
come to the conclusion that a smaller sum would not be suffi- 
cient to secure that efficiency for the institution, which must, 
for obvious reasons, be its principal characteristic. The labora- 
tory building, of which the plans are ready, will cost at least 
5 lakhs of rupees ; the hostel which is proposed to be attached 
to it, will cost not less than 2 lakhs of rupees; the equipment 
will, on the most moderate estimate, cust 5 lakhs of :upees ; 
@ suitable scientific library cannot be created for less than 
2 lakhs of rupces, if complete sets of important periodicals and 
publications of learned societies have to be brought together, 
while at least 1 lakh will be required for additional land. It is 
not suggested that the whole of this money, if available, may 
be utilised in the course of twelve months, but it 1s eminently 
desirable that an idea should be formed of the minimum require- 
ments of the entire scheme which it may take two or possibly 
three years to complete. 


The second point to which I am directed to invite the 
attention of the Government of India is the development of 
Post-Graduate teaching apart from Science, in thie University. 
A statement on this subject was made before the Senate by 
the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor on the 27th September last 
and a copy thereof is annexed to this letter. The most urgent 
need of the University in this respect is the farther extension of 


the University Buildings. For this purpose, the Fish Market 
Site may be suitably utilised. The Syndicate have taken up 
the matter in earnest and plans have already been prepared 
for extension of the University Buildings which, when completed, 
will give ample sccommodation for the classes held by the 
University Professors and Lecturers and will enable the Univer- 
sity to assign to individual Professors, rooms suitably fitted u 
for study and research. There will aleo be space for further and 
much needed extension of the University Library and finally, 
arrangements will be made for the residence of 200 Post- 
Graduate students on the premises. The cost of the building is 
estimated at 10 lakhs of rupees. The Syndicate would further 
suggest that land should be acquired in the neighbourhood of the 
Senate House for play-ground for University students as well 
as the students of the University Law College specially those 
resident in the Hardinge Hostel ; and there 1s no reason why 
such play-ground should not also be used by the members of the 
Calcutta University Institute. For thie purpose a sum of 4 lakhs 
may be required, and it may be mentioned that suitable 
land may, without difficulty, be acquired towards the East of 
the College Square. The Syndicate would also ask that a sum 
of 2 lakhs may be granted for further additions to the Univer- 
sity Library, to which access is now sought by a large number 
of Post-Graduate students. 


The last point to which I am directed to invite the attention 
of the Government of India is the question of a substantial 
increase of the recurring grant to the University ; the Syndicate 
gratefully acknowledge, that the present grant is handsome, but 
they desire me to represent that it has proved inadequate for the 
rapidly growing needs of higher teaching and research in the 
University. The annual recurring grant at present stands as 
follows :— 


Re. 
Inspection of Colleges ae 25,000 
Travelling Expenses of Fellows .. 5,000 
University Law College , ‘ae hes 

t] 
Hardinge Professor of Mathematics ... $2,000 
King George V Professor of Philosophy ... 12,000 
Sir Taraknath Palit Laborato .»- 12,000 
University Readers fue .. 4,000 
Post-Graduate Teaching ee .. 15,000 


The addttional annual grant which the Syndicate consider 
essential is as follows : ' 


Post-Graduate Teaching _... .. 50,000 
Sir Taraknath Palit Laboratory ... $6,000 
University Readers a ... 20,000 


University Librarian re ... 6,000 


Secretary to the Governing Body for Post- 6,000 
Graduate Teaching. : 


Professor of Modern Histo ... 12,000 

ee of Mahomedan (Medisval) Indian 12,000 
istory. 

Professor of Astronomy re ... 12,000 

Professor of Botany 3 ... 12,000 

Professor of Zoology fc ... 12,000 

Professor of Jurisprudence... ... 12,000 


With regard to each of these claims, brief explanations may 
be suhmitted. The number of Post-Graduste students has in- 
creased to such an extent that our Lecturers must be increased in 
number, and if their services are to be continuously retained, 
(which indeed is a condition absolutely essential for the success- 
ful working of our scheme of higher teaching), they must be 
better paid and better prospects should be held out to them. It 
is obvious that the recurring expenditure for the Laboratory in 
connection with the University College of Science which will be 
used exclusively for Post-Graduate studies and research, will 
even at the most moderate estimate, considerably exceed 
Rs. 1,000 a month (the amount of the present grant) and an 
additional sum of Rs. 3,000 a month, cannot be deemed by any 
means too liberal, when it is remembered that there will be at 
least six University Professors at work with research student 
under them. For University Readers, the University requires 
considerably more than the sum at present allotted (Rs. 4,000 
a year). Experience has shown that scholars and investigators of 
the first rank cannot be induced to come out and stay for even a 
limited period to deliver a special course of lectures, for any sum 
less than £300 to £400, and, in one case, the University to 
pay as much as £600 besides travelling expenses. The addi- 
tional sum of Rs. 20,000 now asked for will enable the 
University to secure the services of 3 or 4 distinguished Readers 
every year as also to arrange for the publication of their lectures. 
The University also requires the services of a competent whole- 
time Libraman to look after and catalogue our increasing collec- 
tion of books. We also require the services of a competent 
Professor to look after the arrangements for the Post-Graduate 
Teaching of more than a thousand students. Finally, the 
University requires 6 additional Chairs, one for each of the 
following subjects in which there is considerable demand for 
higher teaching: Modern History, Indian History (Mahomedan 
Period), Jurisprudence, Astronomy, Botany and Zoology. The 
Syndicate ask me to submit that this portion of their proposals 
has strong claims to sympathetic consideration by the Govern- 
ment of India. They desire me to point out that of the 14 
(Chairs of the University, 8 have been founded by the Govern- 
ment of India, 4 are maintained by the University, while 7 have 
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been established by private manificence, as will appear from the 
following hist : 


Government of India. 


1. Minto Professor of Economics. 
2. Hardinge Professor of Mathematics. 
3. King George V Professor of Phil ophy. 


Uneveraity Funds. 


1. Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture. ' pie 

2 Professor of Comparative Philology. 

8. Professor of English. 

4. A Second Professor of English. 


Prasannakumar Tagore. 


1. Professor of Law. 


Sir Taraknath Palit, 


Professor of Physics. 
Profeesor of Chemistry. 


£0 


Dr. Rashbehary Ghose. 


Professor of Applied Mathematics. 
Professor of Physics. 

Professor of Chemistry. 

Professor of Botany. 


ce tS 


In conclusion, the Syndicate desire me to emphasise what 
was stated in the concluding paragraph of our letter, dated the 
80th December, 1912, namely, that this University is entitled to 
special consideration by reason of the determined and sustained 
efforts successfully made to carry out loyally the reforms con- 
templated by the Indian Universities Act of 1904 and they 
venture to repeat the hope previously expressed that the Govern. 
ment of India will not be reluctant to place adequate funds at 
their disposal to enable them to develop the important work 
-already begun and to place it on a permanent basis.” 


REPORT 


We, the members of the Committee, appointed 
by the Senate on the 25th March, 1922, to consider 
a letter froin the Government of Bengal on the 
subject of a resolution moved in the Bengal 
Legislative Council on the 29th August, 1921, have 
the honour to submit our report. 

The resolution was in the following terms: 

“This Council recommends to the Government 
that, with a view to determine what financial 
assistance, if any, should be given to the Caleutta 
University, acommittee, consisting of two financial 
experts, and two members of the Senate, to be 
nominated by the Government, and three non-official 
members of this Council not holding any office in 
the University, to be elected by the Council, be 
appointed at an early date to enquire into and report 
on the general working of the University, in 
particular its financial administration, and recommend 
such urgent measures or reforms as may be 
necessary.” 

This resolution was adopted by a majority of 55 
against 11, and it contemplates the appointment of a 
Cominittee to enquire into and report on the general 
working of the University, in particular its financial 
administration. Consequently, amongst the various 
points which require to be considered in connection 
with the resolution and the speeches made on the 
subject, the foremost place must be assigned to the 
question of the position of the University in relation 
to the Government and the Council, and we will 
accordingly examine it in the first place. 


CONSTITUTION 


The University of Calcutta is a Corporation 
created by Statute, and its privileges and obligations 
must be determined by reference to the statutory 
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provisions which will be found set out in Act II 
of 1857 (the Act of Incorpotation) and Act VIIT 
of 1904 (the Indian Universities Act). These 
enactments have been amended from time to time, 
and, in their amended form, are printed in the 
volume of Regulations published by the University. 

The constitution of the Body Corporate of the 
University is defined in Section 1 of the Act of 
Incorporation and Section 4 of the Indian Universities 
Act. The Body Corporate consists of 

(a) the Chancellor, 

(b) the Vice-Chancellor, 

(c) the Ex-officio Fellows, 

(d) the Ordinary Fellows, 

(2) elected by Registered Graduates, 
(ii) elected by the Faculties, and 
(wi) nominated by the Chancellor. 

These persons constitute the Senate of the 
University. 

Section 8 of the Act of Incorporation, which 
authorises the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
Fellows to superintend the affairs of the University, 
is in the following terms : 

“The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, 
Sor the time being, shall hace the entire management 
of and superintendence over the affairs, concerns, 
and property of the said University ; and, in all 
cases unprovided for by this Act, it shall be lawful 
For the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows to 
act in such manner as shall appear to them best 
calculated to promote the purposes intended by the 
said University.” 

Section 4 of the Act of Incorporation provides 
that the Governor of Bengal, for the time being, shall 
be the Chancellor of the University. The Governor 
General of India was the Chancellor of the 
University till the amendment of the Act of 
Incorporation in 1921. 

he Vice-Chancellor is, under Section 5 of the 
Act of Incorporation, nominated by the Local 
Government of Bengal. The Vice-Chancellor was 
nominated by the Governor General of India in 
Council before the amendment of the Act of 
Incorporation in 1921. 
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The number of Ex-officio Fellows cannot exceed 
ten, as laid down in the proviso to Section 5 (2) of 
the Indian Universities Act. ‘The list of Ex-officio 
Fellows may be modified by the Government by 
notification in the Gazette. The expression “the 
Government” now means the Local Government; 
[Section 2 (2) (6) of the Indian Universities Act]. 
Before the amendment of 1921, the expression 
meant, in the case of the University of Calcutta, the 
Governor General in Council. 

The list of Ex-officio Fellows at present is as 
follows : : 

His Excellency the Governor of Assam. 

The Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India. 

The Member of the Council of the Governor 
General in charge of the Department of Education. 

The Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Bengal. 

The Minister for Education, Bengal. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Industries, 
Bengal. 

The Minister for Education, Assam. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Assam. 

This list, it will be noticed, includes the Member of 
the Council of the Governor General in charge of 
the Department of Education, the Minister for Educa- 
tion in Bengal, and the Minister for Education in 
Assam. Consequently, the Minister for Education 
in Bengal is one of the ten Ex-officio Fellows in the 
same way as the Member of the Council of the 
Governor General in charge of the Department of 
Education and the Minister for Education in 
Assam. 

The position thus is that the entire management 
of and superintendence over the affairs, concerns, and 
property of the University is vested in the Chancel- 
lor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, and it is lawful for 
them, in all cases unprovided for by Statute, to act 
in such manner as shall appear to them best calcu- 
lated to promote the purposes intended by the Uni- 
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versity. No Fellow, Ex-officio or Ordinary, has any 
special power or privilege. 

The Chancellor has the power to nominate Ordi- 
nary Fellows, subject to the restrictions and qualifi- 
cations mentioned in Sections 6, 9, and 10 of the 
Indian Universities Act; he may, under Section 11, 
declare vacant the office of an Ordinary Fellow who 
has not attended a meeting of the Senate during the 
period of one year. The Chancellor may also nomi- 
nate any person possessing the prescribed qualification 
to be an Honorary Fellow for life undér Section 13 
(2). His assent is, under Section 17, necessary when 
an Honorary Degree is proposed to be conferred by 
the Senate. Confirmation by him is also necessary 
when it is proposed, under Section 18, to cancel a 
Degree or Diploma. 


The consent of the Vice-Chancellor is necessary, 
under Section 17, when an Honorary Degree is pro- 
posed to be conferred. 


Under Section 15, the Kxecutive Government of 
the University is vested in the Syndicate; the 
Vice-Chancellor is Ex-officio the Chairman of the 
Syndicate. The Vice-Chancellor has emergency 
powers under Section 6 of Chapter IV of the 
Regulations, 

We now pass on to the points of contact between 
the Government and the University, so far as they are 
mentioned in the Act of Incorporation and the Indian 
Universities Act. 


Under the second paragraph of Section 8 of the 
Act of Incorporation, as it originally . stood, the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows were autho- 
rised to make and alter, from time to time, bye- 
laws and regulations touching all matters whatever 
regarding the University. These bye-laws and 
regulations, however, could be operative only after 
they had received the approval of the Governor General 
of India in Council. This provision has been re- 
placed by Section 25 of the Indian Universities Act, 
which empowers the Senate to make regulations 
from time to time with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. As already pointed out, till the amendment 
of 1921, the expression “the Government ” meant the 
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Governor General in Council, and it now means the 
Local Government. 

Another matter which brings the University into 
touch with the Government is the affiliation and 
disaffiliation of Colleges. The provisions on this 
subject are embodied in Sections 21, 22, and 24 of the 
Indian Universities Act. The final order on all 
applications for affiliation and disaffiliation, after 
they have been considered by the Syndicate and the 
Senate, can be passed only by the Government to 
whom all the papers are required to be submitted by 
the Registrar. 

Under Section 7 of the Act of Incorporation, the 
Government may cancel the appointment of any 
person as Fellow. 

It is plain that, except upon questions of 
change of Regulations, and the affiliation and 
disaffiliation of Colleges, and a further matter 
presently to be mentioned, the Senate, composed 
of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and JT ellows, 
is constituted a self-contained Corporation and is 
vested with the entire management of and 
superintendence over the affairs, concerns, and 
property of the University, and no interference 
on the part of the Government, much less of any 
member thereof, iscontemplated. In this connection, 
it may be pointed out that the Senate is under no 
legal obligation to furnish reports, returns, or other 
information. Reference may be made to Section 
23 of the Indian Universities Act, which makes it 
obligatory upon every affiliated College to furnish 
such reports, returns, and other information as the 
Syndicate may require to enable it to judge of the 
efficiency of the College. No power, however, 
is reserved to the Government to call for reports, 
returns, and other information from the Senate. ‘The 
reason for this will be obvious to all persons familiar 
with University administration. There aie many mat- 
ters connected therewith, specially with the conduct 
of examinations, which no University should he called 
upon to disclose. We do not suggest, however, 
that because the University is not under a legal 
obligation to furnish reports, returns, and other 
information, it should necessarily decline to do 
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so. Much may he and is gained by publicity in 
suitable cases, but what should be distinctly under- 
stood is that such information cannot be demanded 
as a matter of right. : ; 

The point which has been reserved above for 
consideration, arises on Section 15 of the Act of 
Incorporation. The section, as enacted in 1857, was 
in the following terms : 

“The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
Fellows shall have power to charge such reason- 
able fees for the degrees to be conferred by them, and 
upon admission into the said University, and for 
continuance therein, as they, with 4he approbation 
of the Governor General of India in Council, shall, 
from time to time, see fit to impose. Such fees 
shall be carried to one General Fee Fund for the 
payment of expenses of the said University, under 
the direction and regulations of the Governor 
General of India in Council, to whom the accounts 
of income and expenditure of the said University 
shal], once in every year, be submitted for such 
examination and audit as the said Governor General 
of India in Council may direct.” 

The section was amended in 1921, when the 
expression “ Governor General of India in Council” 
was replaced by the expression “ Local Government 
of Bengal.” Before we consider the extent of the 
power conferred on the Government by this section, 
it may be stated that it does not authorise what may 
be called “inspection.” Reference may again be 
made to Section 23 (2) of the Indian Universities 
Act, which authorises the Syndicate to inspect every 
affiliated College from time to time. No such power 
is reserved to the Government in respect of the 
University, either under the Act of Incorporation or 
the Indian Universities Act, and it is manifest that 
the resolution under consideration really calls upon 
the Government to act in contravention of the 
constitution. This view is in complete agreement 
with that maintained by the Government of India, as 
will appear from the following question and answer 
in the Legislative Assembly : 

“Question 263. Ur. J. Chaudhury: (e) Is the 
Government of India aware that the University of 
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Calcutta is at present on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and do Government propose to appoint a Committee 
to look into its financial position and come to its 
rescue, pending its reconstitution on a sound ceduca- 
tional and financial basis ? ” 

“ ANSWER. Mr. H. Sharp: (e) Government have 
been informed that the financial position of the 
University of Calcutta is precarious. They have no 
intention of appointing a Committee, such as that 
contemplated by the Honourable Member, nor does 
the existing law provide for the appointment of such 
a Committee.” (Proceedings of the Legislative 
Assembly, dated the 22nd February, 1921.) 

Let us now turn to the language of Section 14, 
which, as we have stated, has been in operation since 
1857. The fees mentioned in the first sentence of 
the section have to be carried into one General Fee 
Fund for the payment of expenses of the University 
under the direction and regulations of the Govern- 
ment. Apart from the question of the meaning of 
the expression “direction and regulations,” it is 
obvious that such direction and regulations can 
apply only to the classes of fees specified in 
the first sentence, namely, (1) fees for degrees 
conferred by the Senate, (2) fees for admission into 
the University, (8) fees for continuance in the Uni- 
versity. Under (1) comes the fee of Rs. 5 charged 
by the University when a degree is conferred in 
absentia; under (2) comes what 1s known as the 
Registration fee of Rs. 2; under (3) comes the fee 
payable by Registered Graduates. The Government is 
not authorised to issue “ direction and regulstions ” ir 
respect of other classes of fees which the University 
may charge or other kinds of income which the Uni- 
versity may possess. Further, if “direction and 
regulations”? are issued by the Government, they 
must not conflict with the regulations otherwise made 
and already sanctioned by the Government, becom- 
ing thereby binding upon all members of the 
University. Section 15 again contemplates that the 
accounts of income and expenditure of the University 
shall, once in every year, be submitted for such exami- 
nation and audit as the Government may direct. Such 
examination and audit, however, are contemplated 
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to take place only once in every year, and, as a 
matter of fact, the examination and audit have been 
held annually ever since the establishment of the 
University. There is thus no foundation for the 
claim, which has sometimes been put forward, that 
the University is subject to general financial control 
by the Government or is liable to have its academic 
activities rezulated by pressure of such control. 

We have hitherto confined our attention to the 
provisions of the Act of Incorporation and the Indian’ 
Universities Act. There are, however, provisions in 
the Regulations, which also bring the University into 
contact with the Government. Section 8 of Chapter 
VIII of the Regulations makes the appointment of 
the Inspector of Colleges subject to the approval 
of the Government. Section 1 of Chapter 1X enables 
the Senate to found a Professorship, which is to be 
maintained out of the funds of the University, only 
with the previous consent of the Government. Section 
10 of Chapter IX, again, provides that no University 
Professor shall be appointed without the sanction of 
the Government. Section 8 of Chapter X provides that 
no University Reader shall be appointed without the 
sanction of the Government. Sections 12 and 13 of 
Chapter XI, as originally framed, provided that no 
University Lecturer or Junior University Lecturer 
should be appointed without the sanction of the 
Governor General in Council; these sections have 
now been replaced by Section 32 of Chapter XI in 
its new form, which provides as follows : 

‘* No person whose salary is, or is to be, paid from 
funds supplied by the Government, shall be appointed 
or re-appointed University Lecturer, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Government. The names of 
all other persons appointed or re-appointed Lecturers, 
shall be notified to the Local Government within 
one weck from the date of the decision of the Senate. 
If, within six weeks from the receipt of such notifi- 
cation, the Government intimate to the University 
that a specified appointment is objectionable on other 
than academic grounds, such decision shall take effect 
and the appointment shall stand cancelled.” 

It will be recalled that these Regulations, as pro- 
mulgated in 1906, were made by the Government of 
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India in the exercise of its extraordinary power under 
Section 26 (2) of the Indian Universities Act. A 
question has been raised—but never decided —whether 
such provisions in the Regulations, as vest in the 
Government a power of control in excess of what is 
conferred by the Act of Incorporation or by the 
Indian Universities Act, are not really ultra rires. 
Section 8 of the Act of Incorporation, set out above, 
authorises the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
Fellows to act in such manner as shall appear to them 
best calculated to promote the purposes intended by 
the University, in all cases unprovided for by the Act. 
It has been urged that the insertion of restrictive 
provisions in the Regulations constitutes an en- 
croachment upon the statutory powers vested in 
the Senate by Section 8. We need not on the 
present occasion express a final opinion on_ this 
controversy. We do not feel called upon to do 
so, but we must add that interference with the 
administration of the University in a manner 
not authorised by law should not be tolerated by the 
Senate. As the law now stands, we certainly cannot 
recommend to the Senate the acceptance of any 
position contrary to this view. 

It is worthy of note that wherever the University 
is brought into contact with the Government, the 
expression formerly used was ‘Governor General 
in Council” and now used is ‘“ Government” or 
‘‘Local Government.” Neither the Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor General in charge 
of Education nor the Minister in charge of Education 
in Bengal is mentioned or can be recognised as such. 
In this connection, reference may be made to the 
definition of the term ‘ Local Government” con- 
tained in Sec. 134 (4) of the Government of India 
Act, which provides that ‘Local Government ” 
means, in the case of a Governor’s Province, the 
Governor in Council or the Governor acting with 
Ministers (as the case may require). The intention 
apparently has been that the Chancellor, who is 
the Head of the University, should, in his capacity 
as the Head of the Government, have a direct 
voice in the final decision of such University 
matters as are required by Statute to be taken up to 
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the (rovernment. Expressions recently used by 
some prsons show that the true position of the 
Governor (Chancellor) in this respect is apt to be 
overlooked or ignored; and they appear to us to be 
based upon an assumption not founded on the statute 
as if stands, which, in our c pin‘on, is quite unam- 
biguous and clear. 

In the view we take of the unconstitutional 
character of the proposal embodied in the resolution, 
it is needless for us to dwell on its other impli- 
cations, But it isa matter for legitimate comment 
that gentlemen, who are members of a Legislative 
Council under a representative form of Government, 
should, while claiming to clect their own represen- 
tatives on the proposed Committee, deny a similar 
privilege to the Senate on whose work they desire to 
sit in judgment. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL 

We shall now pass on to the Proceedings of the 
Council in respect of the resolution. We gather 
from the letter of the Government of Bengal. dated 
the 22nd December, 1921, which is set out below, 
that the observations of the University are invited 
in respect of these proceedings: 

“J am directed to forward for the information 
of the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate a copy 
of the Hesolution moved by Babu Rishindranath 
Sarkar regarding the appointment of a Committee 
to enquire into the finances of the Calcutta University, 
at the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council held 
on the 29th August, 1921, together with the proceedings 
of the Council, pages 138-175 of the Council Proceed- 
ings, Volume V (copy enclosed). The matter is 
now under the consideration of Government and the 
observations of the University are invited on it.’ 
It may be remarked in passing that this letter 
describes the resolution as “regarding the appointment 
of a Committec to enquire into the finances” of the 
University, though the resolution itself has a far more 
comprehensive scope, as it contemplates the appoint- 
ment of a Committee “to enquire into and report 
on the general working of the University, in particular 
its financtal administration.” The letter further 
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states that the matter is now under consideration 
of the Government, and the observations of the 
University are invited on if. This, as we read it, 
includes both the resolution and the proceedings, 
which are forwarded with the letter. 

We cannot but observe at the outset that the 
proceedings which embody the speeches made by 
various members of the Council stand on an entirely 
different footing from the resolution itself. We 
deeply regret to have to state that the tone and 
language of some of the speeches made on _ the 
occasion are of a deplorable character, and it is im- 
possible for an academic body to follow the example 
which has thus been set. But what is of vital 
importance is that many of the speeches betray a 
surprising ignorance of University affairs, though 
correct information could, if desired, have been 
easily gathered from the published proceedings of 
the University. We shall now refer to some striking 
instances of misapprehension of the facts. 


CoLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


One of the charges brought forward is that “the 
University has done very little improvement for 
the department of Science,” and as an_ instance 
it is asserted that “the University has gradually 
reduced the contribution to the Science College from 
the Fee Fund, till, in 1920-21, it has stopped contri- 
buting anything, contrary to the terms of the trust 
created by Sir Taraknath Palit.” This statement is 
contrary to the facts’; it is, indeed, 50 misleading that 
it is necessary to review in brief outline the history of 
the foundation and development of the University 
College of Science and Technology, and the part 
played therein by the University, the Government 
of India, and the Government of Bengal, respectively. 
We desire to emphasise that a true perspective of the 
situation cannot be obtained without taking into 
account the expenditure which has been incurred hy 
the University in respect of the Science College since 
its commencement. 

On the 16th March, 1912, Lord Hardinge, in 
his Convocation Address, announced that the 
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Government of India had decided to make an 
annual grant of Rs. 65,000 for the appointment 
of University Professors and Lecturers in special 
subjects and for the encouragement in other ways 
of higher studies and research. On the 29th March, 
1912, the Government of India addressed a letter to 
the Government of Bengal, intimating, for the 
information of the University, that a recurring grant 
of Rs. 65,000 had heen made and that the object of 
the grant was to enable the University to make 
a definite step forward towards the realisation of 
the idea of a Teaching University for higher 
work as also to improve the inspection of Colleges. 
The Syndicate intimated to the Government of 
Bengal that they were unanimously opposed _ to 
the appointment of an additional Inspector” of 
Colleges, and they urged, instead, the creation of a 
Professorship of Chemistry in addition to the two 
other Chairs of Mathematics and Philosophy which 
had been previously suggested. ‘'he Government 
of Bengal, on the 31st July, 1912, strongly supported 
this proposal and cxpressed their concurrence with 
the opinion of the Syndicate that no provision need 
be made for the appointment of an additional 
Inspector of Colleges. On the 15th June, 1912, Mr. 
Varaknath Palit executed his first Trust Deed in 
favour of the University, transferring money and 
land worth about eight lakhs of rupees for the establish- 
ment of two Professorships, one of Chemistry and the 
other of Physics, -“‘as a first step towards the 
foundation of a University College of Science and 
Technology.” The Syndicate, accordingly, modi- 
fied their proposal that Ks. 12,000 out of the Imperial 
Grant should be applied for the foundation of a 
Chair of Chemistry and recommended that the sum 
should be devoted to the maintenance of the Laboratory 
of the proposed University College of Science. On the 
18th September, 1912, the Government of India sanc- 
tioned this proposal. On the 8th October, 1912, Mr. Palit 
made a further gift of seven lakhsof rupees. On the 
30th December, 1912, the Syndicate addressed a letter 
to the Government of India for liberal financial 
assistance for the development of University work in 
general and of the University College of Science in 
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particular. The second paragraph of this letter, which 
is printed in full in Appendix I, was as follows: 
“The Government of India are ‘no doubt aware 
that, in the course of the last six months, Mr. T. 
Palit, Bar-at-Law, has made over to the University a 
princely gift of money and property of the aggregate 
value of nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees for the purpose 
of founding a College of Science and for the general 
improvement of scientific and technical education. 
Under the terms of the deeds of gift, the University is 
bound to maintain, from the income of the endowment, 
a Chair of Physics and a Chair of Chemistry and to 
institute a scholarship to be awarded to . distinguished 
graduate for the study of Science in a foreign 
country; the University is also bound to establish a 
laboratory for advanced teaching and research and 
to contribute towards this object at least two and a 
half lakhs of rupees out of its own funds. But this 
sum is quite inadequate for the establishment of a 
laboratory of the kind contemplated. The Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate are anxious that the 
fullest advantage should he taken of this unique 
opportunity to establish a residential College — of 
Science in Calcutta, and it appears to them that, if 
the necessary funds are available, the object can be 
speedily accomplished without any difficulty. The 
properties vested in the University by Mr. Palit 
include, among others, twa fine plots of land, one of 
12 bighas and the other of 25 bighas in area. On 
the bigger plot, there are two splendid three-storied 
houses, recently built, which are admirably suited 
to accommodate 200 students. If, therefore, adequate 
funds were forthcoming to erect and equip the 
requisite laboratories and Professors’ quarters on 
this plot, a Residential College could be set up in 
working order in the course of ayear. The estimated 
cost of the project amounts to fifteen lakhs of rupees, 
and the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate do not 
hesitate to ask the Government of India for a grant 
to the University of this sum. The gift of Mr. Palit 
is absolutely unique in the history of University 
education in this country, and they feel sure that 
the Government of India will be glad to supplement 
it by at least an equal amount to enable the University 
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to carry out the scheme in its entirety, specially in 
view of the fact that the University has already agreed 
to contribute two and a half lakhs out of its own 
very limited savings. I am desired to add that a 
sympathetic and generous attitude on the part of the 
Government of India towards the object which Mr. 
Palit had at heart, cannot fail greatly to influence 
public sentiment and may not improbably induce 
other wealthy gentlemen to found similar endowments 
for the encouragement of higher teaching.” 

On the 131th January, 19 3, the following reply 
was received : 

“The Government of India are not yet aware 
what grants, if any, they will be able to assign for 
education during the ensuing financial year. But 
I am to say that the requests of the Calcutta 
University will receive consideration in conjunction 
with the claims of other Universities and other 
branches of education.” 

On the 8th August, 1913, Dr. Rashbehary Ghose 
offered to place at the disposal of the University a 
sum of ten lakhs of rupees in furtherance of the 
University College of Science and for the promotion of 
scientific and technical education by the establishment 
of four Professorships of Applied Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, and Botany with special reference to 
Agriculture. The Syndicate, encouraged by this 
munificent gift, again addressed a Ictter to the Govern- 
ment of India on the 4th October, 1913, and pressed for 
a substantial grant in aid of the University College of 
Science. The second paragraph of this letter, which 
is printed in full in Appendix IT, was as follows: 

“Tn our letter, dated the 40th December, 1912, 
the first place was assigned to the scheme for the 
establishment of a University College of Science 
for the promotion of higher teaching in different 
branches of Physical and Natural Science. The 
Syndicate pointed out that in furtherance of the 
object, Sir Taraknath Palit had made a gift of money 
and land to the extent of 15 lakhs of rupees and 
that the University bad undertaken to supplement 
this unique gift by a contribution of two and a half 
lakhs from its limited Reserve Fund. The Syndicate 
entertained the hope that, under these circumstances, 
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the Government of India might suitably supplement 
and thereby accord recognition to this princely gift, 
but they were disappointed to find that money was 
not available for this purpose. Since then, Dr. 
Rashbehary Ghose has madea gift of 10 lakhs of 
rupees for the foundation of Professorships and 
Studentships in connection with the pro 

University College of Science. The Syndicate 
venture to urge upon the Government of India that a 
claim has now been fully established for a generous 
contribution from the State in furtherance of the 
University College of Science. They further desire 
me to point out that the foundation of a University 
College of Science for Post-Graduate Studies and 
Research is one of the foremost needs of the 
University. ‘There ix only one College, namely, the 
Presidency College, which is affiliated in Physics 
and Chemistry up to the standard of the M.A. and 
M.Sc. Examinations; but it must be noted that the 
Presidency College, inspite of its new laboratories, 
has very limited accommodation for Post-Graduate 
students and is not able to take in more than 10 
students in Chemistry and 18 students in Physics 
every year. Apart, therefore, from the obvious 
importance of increased facilities for the scientific 
training of qualified students in this country, it ts 
plain that there does not exist in this University ade- 
quate provision for the training of the numerous 
lecturers and demonstrators required for the efficient 
management of the Colleges affiliated in scientific sub- 
jects. In our letter of the 30th December, 1912, it was 
stated that the estimated cost of the project for the 
establishment of a University College of Science 
was 15 lakhs of rupees; the Syndicate have carefully 
reconsidered the matter and have come to the conclu- 
sion that a smaller sum would not be sufficient to 
secure that efficiency for the institution, which must, 
for. obvious reasons, be its principal characteristic. 
The laboratory building, of which the plans are ready, 
will cost at least five lakhs of rupees: the hostel which 
is proposed to be attached to it, will cost not less 
than two lakhs of rupees; the equipment will, on 
the most moderate estimate, cost five lakhs of rupees ; 
a suitable scientific library cannot be created for less 
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than two lakhs of rupees, if com plete sets of important 
periodicals snd publications of learned societies have 
to be brought together; while at least one lakh will be 
required for additional land. Itis not suggested 
that the whole of this money, if available, may 
be utilised in the course of twelve months, but 
it is eminently desirable that an idea should be 
formed of the minimum requirements of the entire 
scheme which it may take twoor possibly three years 
to complete.” 

On the 27th November, 1913, the Government of 
India replied that the Imperial funds available for 
education that year had already been allotted. On 
the 4th December, 1913, the University pointed out 
that the Syndicate had no intention toask fora grant 
out of the funds available during the then current 
financial year; but that their object was to place 
before the Government, as early as October, a state- 
ment of their pressing needs so as to enable the 
Government to take it into consideration when 
framing its budget estimates for the following 
year. On the 23rd December, 1913, the Government 
of India replied that, when funds were available, the 
‘request of the University for further grants for 
higher teaching would be considered in conjunction 
with other demands. 

Although financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment of India was thus not forthcoming, the 
University authorities did not feel quite discouraged, 
inasmuch as hopes had _ been held out that their 
request ‘“‘for further grants for higher teaching 
would be considered.” The scheme for the founda- 
tion of a University College of Science could not 
he abandoned, as the acceptance of the generous 
gifts of Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir Rashbehary 
Ghose had imposed upon the University an obligation 
to provide for laboratories, workshops and gther 
equipments. The foundation-stone of the building, 
designed for the University College of Science, was, 
accordingly, laid on the 27th March, 1914, and the 
University proceeded to meet the cost of erection 
from the Reserve Fund, formed out of the surplus of 
examination fees realised from candidates of all grades 
in different stations of life from every corner of the 


Province. Unforeseen difficulties, however, arose. The 
outbreak of the Great War led toa sudden and pheno- 
menal depreciation of the Government securities in 
which the Reserve Fund had been invested. According- 
ly, on the lst December, 1914, the Syndicate applied 
to the Government for a temporary loan against these 
securities, as their sale at the prices then current 
would entail heavy loss upon the University. On 
the 16th March, 1915, the application was refused ; 
the result was that the securities were sold 
in the open market at a loss of nearly foity 
thousand rupees. We cannot overlook that, in 
their letter, for the first time, the Government 
stated that they felt themselves unable to consider 
this or any other request regarding these matters, 
unless they received a clear statement of the 
general policy of the University in this respect and 
of the proposed College of Science in particular. 
It is unnecessary to set out here the correspondence 
which thereupon ensued between the University and 
the Government of India; the relevant documents 
have already been printed and will be found in the 
Appendix to the Minutes of the Senate, dated the 
3rd January, 1920. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to state that the ultimate result of a pro- 
tracted correspondence was that, on the 9th August, 
1917, the Government of India sent the following 
intimation to the University : 

“In reply I am tosay that the Government of 
India propose to defer consideration of the question 
of granting financial assistance in this connection 
to the University, pending receipt of the recom- 
mendations of the proposed Calcutta University 
Commission.”’ 

Notwithstanding this regrettable attitude of the 
Government of India, the University steadily proceeded 
with the work of the College of Science and Technology. 
The adoption of this course was fully justified by an 
event which followed. On the 22nd December, 
1919, Sir Rashbehary Ghose offered to place at the 
disposal of the University three and a half per 
cent. Government securities of the nominal value of 
Rs. 11,483,000, which would produce an annual 
income of Rs. 40,005, to be applied exclusively for 
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purnoee® of technological instruction and research, 
y the establishment of two new University Pro- 
fessorships of Applicd Chemistry and Applied Physics 
and four research studentships. 

The amount spent on the University College of 
Science during the last ten years may now be set out 


in the form of a tabular statement under the principal 
heads of expenditure : 
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The above statement shows that the total 
expenditure on the University College of Science and 
Technology up to 30th June, 1922, has been 
Rs. 18,62,155. This sum has been contributed as 
follows : 


1. Contribution from the annual Rs. 
Government of India Grant 
of Rs. 65,000 ___... ... 1,20,000 
2. Contribution from Sir ‘Tarak- 
nath Palit Fund ... ... 2,98,095 
2, Contribution from Sir Rash- 
behary Ghose Fund ... 348,166 
4. Tuition fees from students ee 66,685 
5.* Contribution from the Fee 
Fund of the University ... 9,99,209 
Toran Rs. ... 18,62,155 


What we desire to emphasise is that, while the 
University has contributed from its Fee Fund nearly 
ten lacs of rupees to supplement the tuition fees and the 
income of the Palit and Ghose funds, only one lac and 
twenty thousand rupees have been contributed by the 
Government of India in ten years from the public 
funds. There is no room for controversy as to the fact 
that the financial embarrassment of the University 
is attributable very largely to the expenditure on 
the College of Science. The position would have 
been entirely different if the Government of India had, 
even in some measure, fulfilled its obligation to the 
cause of development of higher studies by rendering 
liberal financial assistance to the University in 
recognition of the unparalleled gifts of Sir Taraknath 
Palit and Sir Rashbehary Ghose. ‘To select the figures 
for recent years and to confine our attention to them 
alone, cannot but create a misleading impression 
as to the part played by the University and the 
Government respectively in the matter of the 
establishment of a University College of Science and 


* Oot of this sum Res. 34,7388-2-8 was contmbuted from the Fee Fund 
during 1920-21 for purposes of the Laboratory (in addition to the sum 
contributed for the salary of University teachers m the Department of 
Science). The allegation made to the contrary by one of the speakers is 
untrne. 
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Technology for advanced instruction and research. 
It may be maintained without fear of contradiction 
that now, under the auspices of the University, higher 
instruction in scientific subjects is imparted and 
research work of recognised value is carried out on a 
more adequate scale than had been found practicable 
when the matter was exclusively in the hands of the 
Local Government with all its resources. One learned 
Member of the Council, with an impressive air of 
erudition, did, indeed, quote a number of subjects, 
which, in his opinion, should have been undertaken 
by the University, such as “ Mining, Agriculture, 
Industry, Commerce, Entomology, Nautical Science, 
Forestry, Metallurgy, Science of Leather Industries 
or of Textile Industries.” We are unable to surmise 
whether this list is based on the enumeration of 
subjects which the University Commission considered 
it advantageous or desirable for an Indian University 
to undertake, as funds should become available. 
(Vol. V, p. 286.)* The member of the Legislative 
Council did not, however, indicate who should provide 
the necessary funds, and was perhaps not aware 
that in two at least of these subjects—-Agriculture 
and Commerce—the University had staff ready for 


* The speaker apparently did not appreciate the 1mpoitance 
of creation and maintenance of University Chairs even in the 
studies of hi» choice, for he proceeded to remark, “‘ what useful 
purpose will be served by the creation of these Chans, one fails 
to understand ; creation of Chairs for bigher studies dissociated 
from preliminary and secondary courses is worse than placing 
a marble dome on a mud-built wall.’ The speaker could not 
have been aware that experience has already shown that new 
departments of study are most effectively organised under the 
guidance of University Professors; this applies as much to 
development of studies of University grade as to the training of 
teachers as a necessary preliminary to the introduction ot the 
subjects in secondary and primary stages. That the importance 
of the impiovement of secondary courses is fully realised by the 
University is clear from the action already taken by the Senate 
for reconstruction of the Matriculation Examination. The 
destruction of “a marble dome,” where it exists, may amuse the 
iconoclast ; but what should appeal most to “ people’s representa- 
tives’ is to maintain the marble dome and to provide money 
for the substitution of stone for “mud” walls as early as 
practicable. 
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work, and that in one of them—Commerce—work 
had already been commenced by the University, 
notwithstanding financial stringency. 

At this point it is our duty to draw attention 
to events which happened during the last year. 
On the 5th February, 1921, the Registrar, under the 
instruction of the then Vice-Chancellor (approved by 
the Syndicate on the 11th February, 1921), addressed 
the following letter to the Government of Bengal, 
asking for financial assistance towards the devclop- 
ment of higher teaching in the University, apecially 
technological and agricultural instruction : 


‘I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
to request you to place before the Hon'ble the Minister in 
charge of Education this application for financial assistance for 
the development of teaching work in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission. 

Paragraph 54 of Chapter LI of the Report of the Com- 
mission (Vol. V, pp. 282-83) 18 in these terms : 

“The post-graduate scheme desctibed in Chapter XV_ is 
carried on ut a cost of more than 5 lakhs of rupees, of which 
Re. 1,25,000 1s derived from lecture fees. The Government of 
India has contributed towards the cost, first, by founding three 
chairs and two readerships at an annual cost of Ks. 10,000; and 
secondly, by a grant of Re. 15,000 for the post-graduate classes 
in general. The balance, more than half of the total, 1s taken 
from the general funds of the Univermty, which are, in fact, 
detived almost wholly from the profits on examinations. Fees 
at the Matriculation, Intermediate, and B. A. Examinations 
have been incteased 1n onder to meet these charges. The 138 
full-time Umiversity Lecturers who provide the bulk of the 
instruction are paid salanes, varying in amount, which average 
Rs. 225 per mensem or £180 perannum. The funds do not 
permit these salaries to be increased, nor 18 any superannuation 
scheme provided; it 18, consequently, difficult to retain the 
services of some of the abler teachers. It would demand an 
additional expenditure of about 14 lakhs to increase the average 
salary to Rs. 300, which 1s not excessive for this grade of work, 
seeine that we bave suggested Ks. 200 as the average for those 
of the College Teachers who are not Heads of Departments,” 

The recommendation of the Commission has received addi- 
tional strength from recent events. It has been brought to the 
notice of the Vice-Chancellor that appointments in the Dacca 
University have been offered to members of the Calcutta 
Univorsity staff on much higher salaries than the Calcutta 
University has found it hitherto possible to pay them. To take 
one illustration, a member of the Post-Graduate staff in Philo- 
sophy, who is in receipt of a salury of Re. 300, has been offered 
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an appointment in the Dacca University on a minimum salary 
of Rs. 500 with periodical increments The Vice-Chancellor 
and Syndicate are not able to appreciate the justification for 
placing public funds at the disposal of the Dacca University 
authorities, with the inevitable result that they are enabled to 
take away members of the Post-Graduate staff by offer of higher 
salaries. If public funds are available for development of higher 
teaching in Bengal, the Calcutta University is manifestly 
entitled to a fair share thereof. Iam, accordingly, directed to 
request that a grant of one and a quarter lakhs be made for 
salaries of the Post-Graduate staff during the session 1921-22, 
as recommended by the Commission. 

I am, further, directed to request that a capital grant of 
Rupees Ten Lakhs may be made for extension of ‘Technological 
studies, as recommended by the Commission in Paragraph 75 of 
Chapter LI of their Report. The Government of Benga! are, 
no doubt, aware of the organisation which exists in the Univer- 
sity College of Sciece and Technology for teaching in Science, 
Pure and Applied. The College of Science owes its existence in 
the main to the munificence of the late Sir Taraknath Palit and 
the Hon’ble Sir Rashbehary Ghose. The gift made by the former 
(money and land) is worth 15 lakhs of rupees ; the endowment 
created by the latter exceeds 20 lakhs of rupees. The income of 
the two endowments has to be applied principally in the 
maintenance of eight Chairs and sixteen Research Students. 
The Chairs are now held by scholars of the nghest academic 
distinetion : 


Palit Professor of Chemistry Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., Ph.D., 
D.Se., C.1.H., F.C.S. 

Palit Professor of Physics Mr. C, V. Raman, M.A. 

Ghose Professor of Applied Dr. S. K. Banerjee, D.Sc. 

Mathematics. 

Ghose Professor of Chemistry Dr. P,C. Mitter, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Berhn). 

Ghose Professor of Physics Dr. D. M. Bose, M.A., B.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Berlin). 

Ghose Professor of Agricul- Dr. S. P. Agharkar, M.A., Ph.D. 


tural Botany. (Berlin). 

Ghose Professor of Apphed Dr. P. N. Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D. 
Physies. 

Ghose Professor of Applied Dr. H. K. Sen, M.A., D.Sc 
Chemistry. (London). 


The balance of the income of these endowments, which is left 
after payment of the salaries of these Professors and of scholar- 
ships to the research students, is quite inadequate for equipment 
of the respective Laboratories. The University has, consequently, 
found it necessary to devote a large portion of its current income 
from year to year to the construction of the Laboratory build- 
ings, and the equipment of the Laboratories. Some idea of the 
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sums which have been spent by the University will be gained 
from the following statement - 


Ra, 
Cost of erection of Palit Laboratory pees: 
at 92, Upper Circular Road sa $,89,427 
Equipment for the Laboratory (Physical, 
Chemical, and Biological) a 3,34,382 


Tota. 7,23,809 


Besides this, the University maintains two Chairs, one for 
Botany, and the other for Zoology. The former ts held by 
Dr. P. Briihl, D.Sc., who 1s on the grade of Rs. 800-50-1,000, 
and the latter, by Mr. S. Mauhk, M A. (Cantab. ), who is on the 
grade of Rs. 600-50-800. To carry on the work in each Depart- 
ment, the University has found it necessary to employ a number 
of Assistant Professors, Lecturers, and Demonstrators, whose 
aggregate salary amounts to Rs. 3,525 per month. Notwith- 
standing all these arrangements, the University has found it 
impossible to undertake istraction in Technology and Applied 
Science on anything approaching an adequate scale. This is a 
matter for deep regret, specially in view of the fact that the 
last gift of the Hon’ble Sir Rashbehary Ghose was made ex- 
pressly for development of technological teaching, and the Chair 
of Botany first created by him was expressly intended for 
improvement of agricultural instruction. The authomties of the 
Science College have had ready for some time past a carefully 
prepared programme of work for the development of technolo- 
gical instruction, and its outline may be set forth here for 
information of Government 


Ra. 
(A) Applied Chemistry <i sala 4,655,000 
(B) Applied Physics 2,10,000 
(C) Applied Botany (including Aguculture) 2,00,000 
(D) Library of the Science College bs 1,25,000 


Tora, 10,00,000 


In Chemistry (A), the most essential need is an adequate 
workshop : this, it is estimated, will cost Rs. 2,25,000, namely, 
Rs. 75,000 for building and Rs. 1, 50,000 for appliances. It is 
proposed to undertake mstruction in Chemistry of Leather and 
Chemistry of Dyes. Besides this, it is proposed to have arran~ 
ments for practical instruction in the manufacture of some of 
the following : 

Sulphuric Acid, Glass, Paper and Pulp, Lime, Mortar and 
Cement, Sugar, Soap, Candie and Glycerine, Paints and Pig- 
ments, and Oils. Apart from these, factory ai, hke disinte- 
grators, centrifugals, filter-presses, hydraulic presses, vacuum 
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pans, ete., would be indispensable, These would require a grant 
of % lakhs of rupees to enable the Colleve authorities to make a 
good beginning Finally, at least Re. 40,000 wonld be needed 
for even a small laboratory for technical analysis. This brings 
up the figure for the Department of Chemistry to Rs. 4,65,000 

In the Department of Applied Physies (B), it is intended to 
undertake work in Applied Electricity, in the testing and 
standardisation of instruments, in Applied Opties (including 
Illumination Engineering), in Pyrometry, and in Applied 
Thermo-Dynamics (including a study of the efficiency of 
different types of Heat Engines). An estimate of Rs. 2,10,000 
is manifestly a very molest demand for so important a work. 

In the Department of Botany (C), it 1s intended to undertake 
instruction in Agricuiture. The most urgent need is an ex- 
perimental farm, which need not be situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Caleutta. A site in some place easily a-cessible 
by rail will meet the needs of our students. The acquisition of 
land and the construction and eyuipment of a farm will cost at 
least a lakh of rupees. Another one lakh will enable the Univer- 
sity Professors to complete the arrangements which have 
eit been begun in Palit Houee at 35 Balligunj Circular 
Road. 

The remaining item (D) 1s the Library of the University 
College of Science. For purposes of instruction on the most 
modern lines in such subjects as Chemistry, Physics, and Botany, 
1t is absolutely essential to acquire the chief journals and 
standard works of reference. A sum of Rupees One Likh and 
Twenty-five Thousand will enable the University to procure not 
all, but many, of the most pressing requisites. 

It is obvious that a recurring grant would be needed for the 
purpose of carrying out efficiently the work of technological and 
agricultural instruction from year to year. The Vice-Chancellor 
and Syndicate do not, however, press for a recurring grant 
during the ensuing session, and they will be content to utilise 
the capital grant, which may be placed at their disposal, with the 
assistance of their present staff. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate, accordingly, request 
that provision may be made for a capital grant of Rupees Ten 
Lakhs for the development of technological studies in connection 
with the University College of Science, in addition to the grant 
of Rupees One Lakh and Twenty-five Thousand for the salary 
of Post-Graduate Teachers.’ 


To this letter the Government of Bengal replied 
on the 15th November, 1921, in the following 
terms : 


“T am direeted to refer to your letter No. G-345, dated the 
5th February, 1921, in which you ask fora grant of Rs. 1,25,000 
for improvement of the Post-Graduate Department of the 
Calcutta University and a capital grant of Rs. 10,00,000 for 
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extension of technological studies. Both these proposals are 
based on the recommendations of the Caloutta University 
Commission’s Report. 

The present financial condition of the Government of 
Bengal is well-known to the Calcutta University. ‘The Un- 
versity 1s, no doubt, aware that representations were made by 
this Government to the Government of India about the need 
of improving the finances of the Province. It was not possible 
to reply to your letter until the Government of India had 
considered these representations, and the relief since granted 
by the Government of India 1s so inadequate that unless fresh 
sources of revenue are made available, very drastic retrench- 
ments will have to be undertaken 1 all Departments. The 
University will, therefore, realise that there is no immediate 
prospect of carrying into effect the recommendations of the 
Sadler Commission. The Government of Bengal, however, 
propose shortly to address the Government of India, protesting 
avainst the inadequacy of financial reliet, ax, among other con- 
sequences, inevitabiy leading to the postponement of University 
reforms on the lines of the Sadler Commuission’s report. ‘lhe 
Government of Bengal in the Minastry of Education regret to 
say that, as, in their present financial position, reforms on 
the lines of the Sadler Commuission’» Report. cannot possibly be 
contemplated, they are unable to grant either of the requests 
contained in the letter under reply. Government further desire 
to take this opportunity of suggesting that, in the present entical 
tinancial position both of the Univeimty and of the Govern- 
ment, the University may tind it desirable not to try to 
expand its activities till fresh sources of revenue are made 
available to it. 


I am to add that, although the Calcutta University has 
made no representation to Government about the necessity of 
rehef for its immediate needs, the attention of Government. has 
been drawn to its eritical and embarrassing financial position 
from the published proceedings and repoits. Under cer.ain 
conditions and subject to certain contingencies the Government of 
Bengal are willing to help the Calcutta University to extricate 
itself from its more immediate financial embarraserments and any 
representation for assistance on a modest scale which the Calcutta 
University desires to place before the Government will be 
sympathetically considered. 

Finally, I am tv say that, although for the reason 
stated above, no formal reply could be earlier given to the 
letter under reply, the provisional views of Government 
were verbally conmunicated to responsible authorities of the 
University.” 


This letter, though disappointing in the imme- 
diate result, need not be regarded as discouraging in 
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tone. It may be pointed out, however, that there 
was no ground for the apprehension that the Univer- 
sity might try to expand its activities before fresh 
sources of revenue had become available. The Uni- 
versity had asked for assistance only to carry out in 
a suitable manner the great work of advanced in- 
struction and research in Science and Technology, 
which it had been privileged to initiate by reason 
of the munificence of Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir 
Rashbehary Ghose, long before the appointment of the 
University Commission and the formulation of their 
scheme of University reconstruction. But itis gratify- 
ing to record that while the Government of India had 
failed to assist the University in a befitting manner 
and the Government of Bengal could only express 
regret for its inability to promote the work of the 
University in these directions, yet another splendid 
donation was received by the University. The gift 
made by the late Kumar Guruprasad Singh of Khaira 
amounted to five and a half lacs of rupees, and the 
University was able last year to devote three of the 
five chairs, maintained out of that endowment, to 
Physics, Chemistry, and Agriculture—each of these a 
subject within the scope of the activities of the 
College of Science and Technology. 


The substance of the matter is that while the 
University has persistently striven, during the last ten 
years, often under extremely adverse circumstances, 
to maintain a College of Science and Technology, the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal 
have not yet helped the institution in a manner 
worthy of its great founders. In such circum- 
stances, criticism, not accompanied by practical 
manifestation of good-will and sympathy, is not likely 
to facilitate the performance of a difficult task. 


Post-GRADUATE TEACHING IN ARTS 


Before we deal with the charges brought against 
the work of the Post-Graduate Department in Arts, 
it is necessary to state in a brief compass the 
origin and present position of that department ; but 
it is not essential for our present purpose to trace 
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the development of Post-Graduate Teaching in the 
University, under the Regulations framed in 1906, 
and before the introduction of the system now in 
operation. 

In 1916, the Government of India appointed 
a Committee to advise them on the best method 
of consolidation of Post-Graduate studies. The 
Committee consisted of Mr. Hornell, Dr. Hayden, 
Mr. Anderson, Dr. Seal, Dr. Howells, Dr. P. C. Ray, 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Wordsworth, and Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee as Chairman. On the 12th December, 
1916, the Committee presented «a unanimous 
report, which outlined a comprehensive scheme of 
recons truction. ‘he Government of India expressed 
their approval of the Report with the concurrence 
of Lord Carmichael, who was, at the time, Rector 
of the University. The Government of India then 
forwarded the Report to the Senate for consideration, 
with the intimation that, if the scheme framed 
by the Committee should find favour with the 
Senate, the Government would be prepared to accord 
their sanction to it. After a prolonged debate, the 
Senate adopted the principle formulated in the Report 
and framed Regulations with a view to carry it into 
immediate execution. Lord Ronaldshay, who had, 
meanwhile, succeeded Lord Carmichael as Rector, after 
independent examination of the scheme became, as he 
himself stated in his Convocation Address in 1920, 
its “convinced supporter” and “gave to it all the 
support which was within his power.” On the 26th 
June, 1917, the Government of India accorded their 
sanction to the Regulations for Post-Graduate 
Teaching in various branches of Arts and Science. 
Since then, the Regulations have been amplified with 
the sanction of the Government concerned, and new 
subjects have been taken up for study and research, 
such as Indian Vernaculars, Anthropology, Ancient 
Indian History, and Commerce. The scheme now 
in operation is thus the result of deliberate thought 
and anxious discussion on the part of all the 
authorities concerned.* The financial aspect of the 


* It is important to reeall in this connection that such of 
the University Chairs as are maintained out-of University funds 
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matter was manifestly kept well in mind by the 
framers of the Regulations when they inserted the 
following provision in section 45 of Chapter XT of 
the Regulations: 


**From the date of commencement of the Regu- 
lations contained in this chapter, a fund shall be 
constituted for the promotion of Post-Graduate 
studies, to be called “The Post-Graduate Teaching 
Fund.” To such fund there shall be annudlly 
credited 


(a) grants from Government and benefactions 
made specifically for this purpose by 
donors ; 


(6) fees paid by students in the Post-Graduate 
classes ; 


(c) one-third of the fees realised from candidates 
for the Matriculation, I.A., I.Se., B.A., and 
B.Sc. Examinations; and 


(2) such other sums as the Senate may, from 
time to time, direct.” 


At the time when the Regulations were framed, 
the fees payable by candidates for the Matriculation, 
J.A., I.8c., and B.A. examinations were raised 
from Rs. 12, Rs. 25, Rs. 25, Ks. 35 to Rs. 15, 
Rs. 30, Rs. 30, Rs. 40, respectively, with the proviso 
that one-third of the fees realised, including the fees 
for the B.Sc. examination (which remained unaltered), 
must be credited to the Post-Graduate Teaching 
Fund. It was fully anticipated that this contribu- 
tion by itself would not be sufficient to enable the 
University to discharge the obligation imposed upon 


and not out of endowments have all been established, as required 
by Sec. 1 of Chap. IX of the Regulations, with the previous 
consent of the Government of India, The Carmichael Profes- 
sorship of Ancient Indian History and Culture was established 
in this manner in 1912, the Professorship of Comparative Philo- 
logy in 1Y18, the two Professorships in English Language and 
Literature in 1913, the Professorship of Botany in 1917, the 
Professorship of Zoology in 1917, and the Professorship ot 
International Law, Public and Private, in 1919. 
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it, and that reliance would have to be placed upon 
erants from the Government, upon private benefac- 
tions, and upon such other sums as the Senate might 
from time to time find it practicable to vote from its 
general income. Economy and efficiency cannot be 
measured by a mathematical standard; but, subject 
to the obvious reservation that an educational institu- 
tion maintained for the Advancement of Learning 
cannot berun on commercial lines, the system has 
been carried out with such economy as is consistent 
with efficiency. We are aware that the suggestion 
has been repeated from time to time that the salaries 

id to Post-Graduate teachers were unustally liberal 
and that they were overpaid and underworked. This 
criticism is sufficiently answered by the significant 
fact that lecturers in the Post-Graduate Department 
have been eagerly sought after by promoters of new 
Universities and Heads of Government Departments 
who have offered them more liberal salaries and more 
attractive termsthan this University has ever been in 
a position to hold out.* A new line of criticism has 
however recently found some favour, namely, that the 
University need not undertike instruction in subjects 
which do not attract a large number of students. This 
objection, if allowed to prevail, would sweep away most 
of the subjects which are peculiary well-suited for 


* In this category may be included, amongst others, Dr. 
Brajendranath Seal (Mysore), Dr. Ganesh Prasad (Benares), 
Dr. Rameschandra Majumdar (lacea), Mr. Krishna Binod 
Saha (Dacca), Mr. Hamdas Bhattacharyya (Dacca), Mr. 
Nahwimohan Bose (Dacca), Mr. Satyendranath Bose (Dacca), 
Mr. Sabidullah (Dacca), Dr. Jnanendrachandra Ghose (acca), 
Mr. Surendranath Majumdar (Patna), Dr. Radhakamal 
Mookerjee (Lucknow), Mr. Bhujangabhushan Mookerjee 
(Lucknow), Mr. Praphullachandra Bose (indore), Mr. K. G. 
Naik (Baroda), Mr. A. K. Chanda (I. E.8.), Mr. B. N. 
Seal (I. E.S.), Mr. Durgagat: Chattoraj (P. E. S.), Mr. 
Abinaschandra Saha (P. E. S8.), Mr. Anantaprasad Banerjee 
(P. E. S.), Mr. Dbireschandra Acharyya (P. E. S.), Mr. 
Panchanandas Mookerjee (P. E. 8.), Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda 
(Archeological Dept.), Mr. S. N. Bal (Botanical Dept.) 
Mr. Srinivasa Rao (Zoological Dept.), Dr. Sudhansukumar 
Banerjee (Meteorological Dept.), Mr. Chinmayanandan 
(Meteorological Dept.), Dr, Rasiklal Datta (Industries Dept.). 
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study and research in an Indian University, and 
are thus calculated to justify its existence as an 
oriental seat of learning. It will further be found 
that not a few lecturers have to work in more 
than one department, and some of them moreover are 
in charge of large under-graduate classesin subjects, not 
taken up in most of the affiliated Colleges in the city.* 
On the other hand, the fact cannot be ignored that 
the University Commission recoinmmended (Report, 
Vol. 5, p. 282) that, apart from all questions of re- 
construction of the University, a grant of Rs. 1,25,000 
a year should be made by the Government with a 
view to increase the salaries of the members of the 
Post-Graduate staff which, on an average, amounted 
to Rs. 225 a» month and should not, according to the 
Commission be, on an average, less than Rs. 300 
a month. Indeed, one of the members of the 
Council conceded that the University professors were 


* As an illustration we may mention that criticism has 
on this ground been directed against the Department of Pali 
amongst others. It has been urged that to maintain a staff 
of 8 teachers for 8 Postevraduate students 1s indefensible 
waste of money. This overlooks, however, the undeniable fact 
that the number of teachers requisite for specialisation and for 
advanced instruction and research, depends very largely upon 
the extent and scope of the subject concerned. Moreover, these 
Post-graduate teachers in Pali have to take part, along with two 
junior lecturers, in the work of 7 junior classes in Pali, for 
Matriculation, First Year, Second Year, Third Year Pass, Third 
Year Honours, Fourth Year Pass, and Fourth Year Honours 
students. The students in these classes number 200 on an 
average. The members of the staff in Pali have also to deal 
with Pali as one of the basic languages in the Department of 
Indian Vernaculars and with the History and Philosophy of 
Buddhism in the Department of Ancient Indian History. The 
Departments are, indeed, so correlated and interdependent that 
the abolition of one may involve the abolition of the others. 
Observations of a similar character apply to other departments, 
such as Arabic and Persian, and Anthropology. Though the 
number of Post-Graduate students in Arabic and Persian is 
small, there are under-graduate classes, which contain on 
an average 170 students. In Anthropology the number of 
Post-Graduate students is steadily increasing; there are, 
besides, under-graduate classes which contain about 140 
students. 


ill-paid and their tenure of office transitory, though 
he did not proceed to advocate liberal assistance 
from the State to remedy this state of things. 
It will also be recalled that, in anticipation of 
probable financial stringency as the result of the 
Great War, the Senate sought the sanction of the 
Government to a proposal for increase in the exami- 
nation fees. The Government declined to accord the 
necessary sanction, except to a limited extent. Mean- 
while, the expenditure in the general department of 
the University has appreciably increased as the result 
of post-war conditions. At the same time, the steady 
rise in the income of the University has been arrested 
by the successive creation of the Patna University, the 
Rangoon University, the Dacca University, and the 
Dacca Intermediate Board. The embarrassment of 
the situation has, moreover, been accentuated by an 
unforeseen reduction in the number of candidates at 
various examinations, which has been attributed to 
political excitement spreading throughout the 
country. The present situation is thus attributable, 
not to extravagance in providing for improved and 
increased facilities for advanced instruction of our 
students, but to accidental circumstances which 
were beyond control and could not have been 
anticipated. 


Another charge which has been brought against 
the University is that of duplicating the work of 
instruction available in other academic centres. An 
imputation more unfounded than this cannot well be 
imagined. The truth is that this University has been 
the first in the field in the matter of Post-Graduate 
teaching and research, and while the grants it has 
received from the State have not been increased for 
many years past, notwithstanding the steady and 
rapid expansion of its activities, other institutions 
have been created within its jurisdiction and are 
being maintained by liberal grants from the 
State, thus duplicating the work which had 
already been undertaken and performed by this 
University. 

We cannot, in this connection, overlook the criti- 
cism that the University has undertaken instruction 


in subjects which are practically useless at the 
present moment. It is a novel theory that a Univer- 
sity should concern itself solely, or even chiefly, 
with subjects, ‘“‘ which add to the material resources 
of the country”; that such a view can be seriously 
suggested by men who claim to have received a 
liberal education, makes it essential that we should 
not losesight of the value and importance of cultural 
education. As has been observed by a writer of 
eminence, though Science may open up prospects 
and careers, it does not increase the nation’s spiritual 
stature, and nationality must look to its schools, to 
its arts (in the largest sense of the word), to its 
language or languages, to its literature which con- 
veys the finest thought and deepest feeling of its 
past. The ideal here set forth has nothing narrow 
and exclusive about it. We cannot but feel that 
the speaker, who selected the departments of History 
and ‘Tibetan for disapproval, was not happy in his 
choice. There is no subject which demands more 
careful and comprehensive study than History, 
ancient and modern, western and eastern, by Indian 
students, not only for success in academic career but 
also as a preparation for public life. As regards 
Tibetan, the speaker could not have been aware that 
ours is the only Indian University, which makes 
provision for its study, and that an exploration of 
the materials already collected is calculated to throw 
light upon the darkest corners of Indian History 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Criticism of this type does not gain strength, even 
when coupled with an assertion emanating from the 
“yepresentatives of the people,” that the Post- 
Graduate Department is “out of all proportion to 
the demand for higher studies at the present 
moment.” The plans for University development, 
whether judged by work already accomplished or 
activities yet to be undertaken, have been neither 
casual nor accidental, but are based on a definite 
conception of the true function of the University in 
the life of the Nation. We require more education 
and better education, and we have no doubt the 
demand for the highest type of education will 
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increase as the requisite facilities become more and 
more available.* 


* It is interesting to compare the scope of activities of some 
of the modern Universities in England with the sphere of work 
undertaken by this University. 

According to the Universities Year Book, 1922, the 
University of Bristol, meorporated in 1909, has teaching provi- 
sion in the following subjects - 

(\) Agriculture. (2) Anatomy. (3) Arabie, Armaue, ete. 
(4) Art. (5) Bro-Chemistry. (6) Botany. (7) Chemistry, 
Apricultural, Apphed, Hygiemc, and Physical. (8) Classics. 
(9) Dentistry. (10) Economics. (11) Education. (12) Engi- 
neering. (13) English. (14) French, (15) Geography. (16) 
Geology. (17) German. (18) Hebrew. (19) History. (20) 
Itahan. (21) Law. (.2) Uocal Government. (23) Mathe- 
maties, Apphed and Pure (24) Medicine. (25) Miltary 
subjects (26) Miming. (27) Pahvontology. (28) Philosophy. 
(29) Physics. (30) Physiology. (31) Pubhe Health. (82) 
Technology. (33) Theolowcal subjects. (34) Zoology. 

The University of Birmingham, incorporated in 1900, provides 
facilities for studs in the following subjects - 

(1) Aeeonnting. (2) Agriculture. (3) Human Anatomy 
and Anthropology. (f) Botany (5) Brewing. (6) Chemistry. 
(7) Classics. (8) Commerce (9) Dentistry (10) Economies. 
(11) Education. (12) Engineerng. (13) Enghsh. (14) 
French. (15) Geology and Mineralogy. (16) German. 
(17) History. (18) Itahan. (19) Law (20) Mathematies. 
(21) Medicine. (22) Metallurgy. (23) Miming. (a) Mining, 
Petroleum Tech (8) Mining, Coal and Surveying. (c) Mining, 
Metal (/) Mine Rescue Work. (24) Music (25) Philosophy. 
(26) Physies. (27) Physiology. (28) Russian. (29) Npanish. 
(30) Zoology. 

The University of Leeds, incorporated in 1904, teaches 

(1) Agriculture. (2) Anatomy. (3)  Bio-Chemistry. 
(4) Botany. (5) Chemistry. (6) (lasses, (7) Dentistry. 
(8) Economics (9) Education. ‘10) Engineermg (11) Eng- 
lish Lan. and Lit (1 ) Freneh (13) Geography. (14) Geo- 
logy. (15) German Lan and Tat. (16) Hebrew. (17) 
Histology. (1%) History. (19) Law (20) Mathematies. 
(21) Mediteine. (22) Metallurgy. (23) Mining. (24) 
Philosophy. (25) Physies. (26) Physwlogy. (27) Rus- 
sian Lan. and Lit (28) Russian History and Musie. 
(29) Spanish Lan. and Lit. (30) Technology. (81) Veterinary 
Hygiene. (32) Zoology. (33) Forestry. 

Under Technology we find 

(1) Coal, Gas, and Fuel industries. (2) Colour Chemistry 
and Dyeing. (3) Leather Industries. (+) Textile Industries. 


Here we may conveniently set out the grants 
annually received by this University from the 
Government.* 
(1) Minto Professorship (Economics)—Rs. 10,000 
since 1909-10, raised to Rs. 13,000 since 
1913-14. 

(2) Hardinge Professorship (Mathematics)—Rs. 
12,000 since 1912-13. 

(8) George V Professorship (Philosophy)— 
Rs. 12,000 since 1912-18. 

(4) Laboratory (Science)—Rs. 12,000 since 
1912-13. 

(5) Readers—Rs. 4,000 since 1912-13. 

(6) University Post-Graduate Lecturers— 
Rs. 15,000 since 1912-138. 

(7) Law College—Rs. 20,000 since 1909-10. 

(8) Law College—Rs. 10,600 since 1912-13. 


The University of Manchester, founded in 1880, provides 
instruction in the following subjects: 

(1) Accounting. (2) Agriculture. (3) Anatomy. (4) Arabic. 
(5) Archwology. (6) Architecture. (7) Banking. (8) Botany. 
(9) Chemistry. (10) Chinese. (11) Classics. (12) Commerce 
(13) Crystallography. (14) Dentistry. (15) Economies. 
(16) Education. (17) Egyptology. (18) Engineering. (19) 
Electro-Technies. (20) Enghsh Language and Literature. 
(21) Freneh Language and Literature. (22) Geography. 
(23) Geology. (24) German and German Philology. (25) 
Hebrew. (26) Histology. (27) History. (258) Italian Studies. 
(29) Law. (30) Mathematics. (31) Medieine. (32) Metallurgy 
and Metallography. (33) Mining. (34) Music. (35) Palw- 
ography. (36) Philology. (37) Philosophy. (38) Physics. 
(39) Physiology. (40) Politieal Philosophy. (41) Psychology. 
(42) Puble Health. (43) Railways (44) Russian. (43) 
Semitic Languages and Literature. (46) Spanish. (47) 
Technology. (48) Theology. (49) Veterinary Science. 
(50) Zoology. 

* Besides the grants enumerated, there is a sum tof 
Rs. 13,128 placed by the Local Gevernment in he 
hands of the University for part payment of rent of 
houses occupied by students of affiliated colleges. This 
can in no sense be treated as a grant to the University. 
Under the Regulatiuns, the duty is cast upon the Colleges 
to provide for suitable residences for such of their 
students as do not reside with legal or approved guardians. This 
grant was instituted with a view to diminish the burden which 
ca i otherwise have been thrown by the Colleges upon their 
students, 
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(9) Inspection, General Administration—Rs. 
25,000 since 1905-6.* 

(10) Travelling expenses of Fellows—Rs. 5,000 
since 1905-6. 


If these sums were considered essential for the 
needs of the University so many years ago, it is 
undeniable that grants on a much more liberal 
scale from the public funds would, primd facie, be 
necessary now to meet its steadily growing demands. 
What requires revision is not the ideal of those, who 
have developed and carried on the work of Poat- 
Graduate teaching in the University, often amidst 
unpropitious circumstances, but the stand-point of 
those who are entrusted with the duty of promoting 
higher education by the assignment of grants from 
public revenues. 


While on this subject, we may draw attention to 
the remarkable fact that although the grant for Post- 
Graduate teaching has remained unaltcred during 
the last ten years, the introduction of the present 
system has actually resulted in pecuniary benefit 
to the Government of Bengal. The system, 
as is well known, is based upon the principle of 
co-operation between the Colleges and the Uni- 
versity. Many of the Professors in the Presidency 
College have accordingly been appointed Uni- 
versity Lecturers. The University offers them an 
honorarium of Rs. 1,200 a year each. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal receives the amount from the Uni- 
versity and does not pay it to the Professors 
concerned. On the other hand, the authorities of 
the Presidency College have to pay over to the 
University the tuition fee recoverable from such 
Post-Graduate students as attach themselves to 
that College. The difference between the sum 
appropriated by the Government of Bengal and 
the sum paid by the Presidency College to the 
University shows a substantial balance in favour of 


* The cost of inspection of Colleges exceeds Rs. 18,000 a 
year, leaving less than Rs. 7,000 a year avaslable for the general 
administration of the University. 
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the Government, as will appear from the following 
statement : 


1917-18 sae .. Rs. 3,464 
1918-19 wit wee 99 14,255 
1919-20 cok wes 59 15,976 


Total Rs. 33,695 


It thus appears that the University has not 
only failed to induce the Government to increase 
its contribution towards Post-Graduate teaching, but 
has actually enriched the Government through its 
Post-Graduate department. It is also worthy of 
note that while control is claimed over the University 
as if it were a department of the Government, the 
University is treated as an outside body when 
revenue has to be levied. Thus, asum of Rs. 5,3862-11 
has been recovered from the University during the 
period between Ist July, 1920, and 30th June, 1922, 
as customs duty on laboratory instruments brought 
out for the University College of Science, whereas no 
such duty is exacted from what are known as 
‘Government Colleges.” ‘The instances of civic 
thoughtfulness mentioned above may, perhaps, 
indicate the nature of the treatment hitherto accorded 
to the University by the Government. 


We feel bound to make some other observations 
before we leave this topic. As prescribed by the 
Regulations an elaborate procedure has to be 
followed whenever an appointment is made in the 
Post-Graduate department. The matter has to be 
placed successively before the Board of Higher 
Studies concerned, the Executive Committee, the 
Council, the Syndicate, and the Senate. Each 
nomination is liable to be challenged at every stage 
of this process, and the appointment, when made 
by the Senate, is required to be notified to the 
Government for the possible exercise of a power of 
veto on grounds other than academic. Criticisms 
of a general character to the effect that appointments 
thus made have been often injudicious should not 
carry weight with men of judgment and 
experience. Indeed, a careful study of the list of 
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Post-Graduate teachers would make it manifest that 
appointments have been made with care and caution. 
During the last two or three years, there have been 
many instances where vacancies on the staff, due to 
death, resignation, or like causes, have not either been 
filled up at all in view of financial stringency, 
or have been filled up by the appointment of younger 
men on smaller salaries.* But it must be kept in 
view that every vacancy in the staff cannot be left 
open, even if » modest standard of efficiency is to 
be maintained, specially where the interests of 
students, who are already undergoing training in a 
subject, must be safeguarded. Tt should not also be 
overlooked that the conditions of service in an 
educational organisation of this character, which 
includes many a scholar of high academic attain- 
ments, cannot be modified all on a sudden. This 
remark is of special force when we bear in mind 
that many members of the staff hold appoint- 
ments for a_ specified term: but for such 
moderate security of tenure, if would have been 
impracticable to retain the services of competent 
men on the University staff. On the other hand, if 
it be maintained that Post-Graduate teaching should 
not have been undertaken by the University unless 
and until permanent guarantees of adequate grants 
could be obtained from the Government, experience 
renders the conclusion highly probable that there 
would never have been established a Teaching 


* In this category are meluded the vacancies, amongst 
others, in connection with Prof. Robert Knox, Mr A. K. 
Chanda, Mr. Jyotischandra Ghosh and Mis Regina Ciuha of 
the Department of English, Mr. Surendranath Majumdar, Mr. 
Radhagobinda Basak and Mr Niranjanprasad Chakrabarti of 
the Departments of Sanskrit and Pali; Geshe Tobzan Targay 
and Lama Dawasamdup Kazi of the Department of Tibetan , 
Mr. Mohitkumar Ghosh, Mr Durgayat: Chattoraj, Mr. 
Knishnabinod Saha, Mr. Praphullachandia Bose and Dr. Radha- 
kamal Mookerjee of the Department of Economics; Dr. 
Rameschandra Majumdar, Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda and Mr. J. 
Mauda of the Department of History; Mr. P. K. Chakrabarti, 
Mr. B. N. Seal, Mr. H. D Bhattacharyya aud Dr. R D. Khan 
of the Department of Philosophy ; and Mr. Sahidullah of the 
Department of Indian Vernaculars. 
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University in Calcutta. Further, the fact remains 
that the Government of India, though reluctant to 
give increased financial assistance to this University 
for the development of higher teaching, have found it 
within their means to provide large sums of money for 
the establishment of a University at Dacca, and, in spite 
of their own increasing financial embarrassments, a 
University at Delhi. The fundamental importance 
of the idea of a Teaching University, which has been 
first put forward and carried out in Calcutta, is now 
appreciated all through India, and Governments, 
imperial and local, have shewn their readiness to pro- 
mote the devclopment of Teaching Universities —with 
the exception of Bengal, so far as Calcutta alone is 
concerned. Notwithstanding repeated assurances by 
the Government of India that the applications of 
this University for financial assistance towards the 
development of higher studies would be considered, 
the question, as we have seen, has been put off from 
time to time on a variety of grounds, till ultimately 
that Government severed all connection with this 
University. We cannot pass over in silence the fact 
that the Government of India incurred heavy expendi- 
ture by the appointment of a Commission in the 
expectation that a scheme of reconstruction might 
be framed for the University of Calcutta. Lord 
Chelmsford, in his Convocation Address, delivered on 
the 16th December, 1918, held out hopes that if 
the ‘Commission were unanimous in their main 
recommendations, he would lose no time in giving 
effect to them.” ‘To be brief, these hopes have not 
been fulfilled. Meanwhile, the Government of Bengal 
have pleaded their inability to render financial 
assistance on account of their own financial embarrass- 
ment. 

It will be interesting to note here that the Govern- 
ment of India, while appointing the Post-Graduate 
Committee in 1916, stated, for the information of the 
Committee, that it should frame its recommenda- 
tions merely with a view to the best expenditure 
of existing funds and should understand that further 
grants for post-graduate education could not be 
expected in the near future. This plainly could 
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not be taken to have abrogated the position 
indicated in the letters from the Government of 
India, dated the 14th January, 1913, and the 28rd 
December, 1913, in reply to the applications of 
the University for financial assistance in recognition 
of the great endowments created by Sir Tarak- 
nath Palit and Sir Rashbehury Ghose. We must 
further remember that even after the report of the 
Post-Graduate Committee had been accepted by the 
Government of India, they stated explicitly, in their 
letter of the 9th August, 1917, that the question of 
granting financial assistance to the University for 
the purposes of higher teaching was—not finally 
decided against the University—but only deferred 
“pending receipt of the recommendations of the 
proposed University Commission.” 


We may close this section of our report with a 
comparison of the expenditure on Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts and Science respectively. The 
following tables set out the number of students 
on each side in the Fifth and Sixth Year Classes 
during the years 1920-21 and 1921-22: 


ARTS 


1920-21 1921-22, 


] 
5th-year 6th-year| Total Sth-year Oth-year' Total 





— me _ “— - — ~ — 

















Enghseh 313 228 41 24) 158 308 
Sanskrit 25 22 47 12 16 28 
Pah 5 8 8 Z 4 6 
Arabic h 4 a7 b 3 Q 
Persian 7) 4 9, 3 4 q 
Comparative Philology 4 1 5 2 | 1 3 
Indian Vernaculurs 32 20 62! 16 ! 16 32 
Philosophy 85 62 | 147 53: 43 96 
Experimental Psychology it 4 15 , 3 2 5 
History 109 54 | 168 57; 9 | 116 
Anthropology 20 20 19 9 28 
Economics 104 68 172 51 63 114 
Pare Mathematica 71 37 108 49 | 36 84 
Ancient Indian History 26 rd | 47 1s | 17 85 
Commerce | 10 4 110 

815 528 1071 
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SCIENCE 





1920-21. | 1921-22, 


— Orne ee 


Sth-year 6th-year Total 5th-year 6th-year Total 


| 





— sees ee 


Apphed Mathematics 27 22 49 17 14 31 
Physics 33 26 59 30 18 45 
Chemust sy 27 26 53 28 20 48 
Botany 4 ] | 5 6 4 , 10 
Phymology 6 ty 12 7 6 13 
Geology bg 3 9 6 6 12 
Zoologs y 1 10 | 5 2 ) 7 
Applied Chemistry | 12 2 ee 16 10 __ a 


| 12a | wy | an 115 80 |, 195 


—— ee 


It will be observed that whereas in 1920-2], there 
were 1,343 students in the department of Arts, there 
were only 211 students in the department of Science ; 
in 1921-22 the respective figures were 1,071 and 195. 
Again, while the department of Arts included as 
many as fifteen distinct subjects, many of them 
consisting of several sections and sub-sections, there 
were only eight subjects in the department of Science. 
It is further worthy of note that three of the subjects 
in the department of Arts, namely, Fxperimental 
Psychology, Anthropology, and Pure Mathematics, 
lie on the border-land of Arts and Science, if, indeed, 
they are not really included in the domain of Science. 
Apart from this, the fact cannot be ignored that the 
department of Arts in an Indian University must be 
of an even more comprehensive character than in a 
western University, inasmuch as many of the 
subjects must be studied and investigated with 
reference to eastern as well as western conditions. 
For instance, subjects like History, Philosophy, and 
Economics have to be approached by the Indian 
student from a standpoint not quite identical with 
what appeals to a western student. Even if this 
factor be not taken into account, it will be found that 


in many western Universities, not specially devoted 
to Science, the scope of activities in the department 
of Letters is more comprehensive and involves the 
expenditure of a larger sum of money than the 
Science side. 


Finally, the implications of the suggestion 
that the expenditure on the science side from the 
University Funds should be increased, are perhaps 
not always fully 1ealised. Thus, if it were proposed 
to increase the number of students now annually 
admitted into the University College of Science, a 
substantial amount of capital expenditure would be 
inevitable, as additional buildings and _ laboratory 
appliances would at once be needed. The University 
cannot be expected to contribute continuously, from its 
precarious fee-income, large sums thus required 
for capital expenditure. It is also well-known 
that in a scientific subject which is always ac- 
companied by laboratory work, each student costs an 
appreciable sum in the way of recurring expenditure. 
It has been calculated, for instance, that in the depart- 
ment of Chemistry, the monthly expenditure on each 
student is nearly three times the tuition-fee paid 
by him. Far different is the position in the department 
of Arts, where it is immaterial whether, for instance, 
forty or sixty students attend a class in Philosophy. 
It is desirable to add here that, apart from 
all these considerations, there exists a fundamental 
difficulty in the way of a substantial increase in the 
number of Post-Graduate students in the department 
of Science. Experience has shown that the 
accommodation available for B.Sc. students in our 
affiliated Colleges is strictly limited, and the training 
which is received by many of them is not sufficiently 
thorough so as to enable them to profit by a course of 
post-graduate study. This points to the conclusion 
that the affiliated Colleges themselves require to be 
strengthened, so that there may be a larger supply 
of better qualified graduates for admission into the 
University classes. This clearly raises a problem 
which the University cannot be expected to solve 
by means of its unaided efforts. When the true facts 
are correctly appreciated, it will, we think, be found 
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that there is no ground for the imputation that the 
University has unduly favoured the department of 
Arts to the detriment of the department of Science. 
It should also be borne in mind that while the 
department of Science has attracted notable 
endowments, there is nothing substantial which can 
be deemed worthy of mention in the department of 
Arts. Moreover, the grant from the public funds 
is equally inadequate in the case of both the 
departments. Consequently, the Arts side must 
rely for its maintenance, in a much larger measure 
than the Science side, on the general fund of 
the University—unless, indeed, it is intended that 
the department of Arts should he starved out 
of existence. 


Before we pass on to the next point, we may set 
out, in the form of a tabular statement, the amount 
spent during the last ten years in the Department of 
Arts under the principal heads of expenditure : 








Post-Grapuate TEACHING IN ARTS. 
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j 
1913-14 5,935 | 9,950 5,000 =-12,000 
1914-15 . | 15,428 | 15,000 12.000 4,645 
( 

1915-16 14,573 | 15,000 + 12,000 

1916-17 . | 15,000 6,250 12,000 

1917-18 - 1 15,000 | 7,185 { 12,000 + 10,967 

1918-18 ! gos2 | 16,200 | 12,800 « 12,000 

1919.20 | 4e39 1 16900 14750 ' 12,000 

1920-21 12,000 | 16,200 | 10,935 16,145 

1921-2 11,000 ; 14,850 12.504 — 16,500 
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This sum was met from : Rs. 


(1) Government grant for three Professorships 3,357,081 
(2) Government grant for University Lecturers 1,50,000 
(3) Tuition fees from students si .-. 7,97,522 
(4) University funds ... eae . 18,40,721 


Torau Re. 28,25,824 


The figures in this table, when contrasted with 
those contained in the table set out above regarding 
the University College of Science, bring into relief 
two vital points. In the first place, the contribution 
from the University Funds for Post-Graduate teaching 
in Arts has not been unduly excessive in comparison 
with the contribution to the College of Science. In 
the second place, while in the case of the Department 
of Arts, the University has not contributed even 
double the amount of tuition-fees, in the case of the 
Department of Science, the University has contribu- 
ted about fifteen times the amount of tuition-fees. 





MISUSE OF EVIDENCE 


We have up to this stage dealt with the more 
important criticisms contained in the speeches made 
by the Members of the Council. It is neither neces- 
sary nor practicable to take notice of every allegation 
made against the University, specially when, as we 
shall presently see, some of the Members themselves 
admitted that they had no personal knowledge of 
University affairs. But we must draw attention to 
the attempt at what may not be unfairly described 
as an improper use of evidence. One of the speakers 
invoked the authority of two members of the Calcutta 
University Commission in support of his condemna- 
tion of the Post-Graduate system. He did not, how- 
ever, inform the Council that the two members 
whose opinion he cited were in the minority and that 
a contrary view had been adopted by the five mem- 
bers who formed the majority of the Commission.* 


* The majority refer to “the remarkable expansion of Post- 
graduate teaching under the direct auspices of the University,” 
and summarise their views in the following passage : 

“Tt has been achieved as a result of the new principle laid 
down in 1904, and by the help of large grants from the State, 


The speaker did not also place before the Council 
what the majority thought of the note appended to 
the report by the two members in minority. The 
following extract from the majority report (Vol. V, 
p. 351) will make it obvious why the speaker did not 
mention these facts to his colleagues in Council : 

‘‘ We desire to say that the appended notes were submitted 
in their final form on the day fixed for the final revision of the 
last two chapters and for the signature of the report. The 
principles concerned have been fully considered during our 
sittings, and we think that it will be found that every crucial 
point raised in the notes 18 dealt with in some part of the 
report. While we do not propose to discuss the details of 
our colleagues’ documents, we must not be regarded as accepting 
the interpretation placed by them upon various passages of 
the report to which they refer; nor can we be regarded as 
accepting the accuracy of the statements made by them.” 


We shall not pause to speculate what would have 
been thought of an advocate, who attempted to 
make a similar use of evidence or precedent ina 
court of justice. But we shall proceed at once to 
what seems us to be an even more striking instance 
of this tendency to make improper use of evidence. 
The same speaker invoked the authority of the late 
Sir Rashbehary Ghose, the greatest benefactor of 
the University, in support of his own disapprobation 
of the work of the University. He relied on the cir- 
cumstance that Sir Rashbehary Ghose had, by his 
testament, left the residue of his estate to the National 
Council of Education and not to the University—the 
implication was that Sir Rashbehary Ghose had lost 


and private benefactions on a scale hitherto unexampled in Bengal. 
It showed that much could be done by the University to 
concentrate and consolidate the teaching resources of Calcutta. 
It showed that these resources were greater than had been 
supposed. It set, in some respects, new standards of method 
in University teaching, which might be expected to exercise 
their influence in course of time upon the work of the colleges. 
Taken in conjunction with the concurrent reorganisation of 
the colleges rendered necessary by the Act, and with the 
attempt to deal with the problem of students’ residence rendered 
possible by large Government grants, it represents an expendi- 
ture of labour and thought so great, and a skill in organisation 
so considerable as to inspire solid hopes for the future.” 


(Report, Vol. I, p. 76.) 
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faith in the University, or, at any rate, had “ grave 
doubts ” as to the competence or good faith of those 
who administered University affairs. The speaker, 
however, omitted to state that the very testament of 
Sir Rashbehary Ghose, which contained the residuary 
gift in favour of the National Council of Education 
(whereof he had been the President since its founda- 
tion), also contained a bequest of two and a half lacs 
of rupees in favour of the University, even though the 
University had already been the recipient of two 
princely gifts from him in 1913 and 1920. We need 
not deal with this point further, as the matter was 
mentioned by the Vice-Chancellor before the Senate 
on the 6th August, 1921.* 


This very speaker utilised his reference to the 
second gift of Sir Rashbehary Ghose to sustain 
a charge of grave dereliction of duty on the part 
of the University authorities, alleging that “ labora- 
tories and workshops for Applied Chemistry and 
Applied Physics and for other such subjects ex- 
pressly mentioned by Sir Rashbehary Ghose in 
his trust deed have not yet been earnestly taken up 
nor complcted, though a large sum must have by 
this time accumulated in the funds of the Univer- 
sity.” The facts relevant in this connection have 
only to be narrated to establish conclusively that 
the charge is entirely unfounded. Sir Rashbehary 
Ghose made over to the University the securities 
comprised in his second trust on the 16th March, 1920. 
The annual income is Rs. 40,005; deducting the 


* “ This posthumous gift furnishes incuntrovertible evidence 
that Sir Rashbehary Ghose retained to the last his confidence in 
this University. 1 make special reference to this aspect of the 
matter, because a persistent rumour has been current for some 
time past that a desperate attempt was made by more than one 
well-wisher of this University to create in the mind of our great 
benefactor an impression that the people, whom he had trusted 
with the earnings of a life-time, had proved themselves unworthy 
of his confidence. This story, if true, would only indicate the 
depth of possible depravity of human nature ; on the other hand, 
the story, if false, indicates the existence of men who are not 
slow to calumniate even the mighty dead. For, do we not know 
that Sir Rashbehary Ghose would be the last man in the world to 
listen to idle tale-bearers, or be guided by them in his actions? ” 
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salaries of the two professors of Applied Physics 
and Applied Chemistry and the stipends of the four 
scholars attached to them, a balance of Rs. 24,405 
would be left annually to meet the cost of equipment 
of laboratory and workshop as also current expenses. 
It is manifest that the balance thus available is 
totally inadequate for the purpose of equipment of 
a laboratory and a workshop. This was fully realised 
by the Board of Management of the Ghosh Fund, by 
the Governing Body of the College of Science, and by 
the Syndicate, Whatever income accrued in the shape 
of interest on the securities, was spent in the first 
instance for the equipment of a laboratory for the 
department of Applied Chemistry. It was clearly 
impossible to mect, from the income, the capital ex- 
penditure involved in the erection and equipment of 
a workshop. <A detailed statement was accordingly 
drawn up by the Professor concerned, and on the Sth 
February, 1921, the Revistrar, under the instruction 
of the then Vice-Chancellor (approved by the Syndi- 
cate on the 11th February, 1921), addressed a letter 
to the Government of Bengal asking for financial 
assistance. This letter has already been set 
out in an earlier part of this report. Re- 
ference was made to the gift of Sir Rashbehary 
Ghose, and it was pointed out that the most essential 
need was an adequate workshop which, it was esti- 
mated, would cost Rs. 2,25,000, namely, Rs. 75,000 
for building and Rs. 1,50,000 for appliances. No 
answer was received in reply to this request during 
a period of more than nine months; the Uni- 
versity was then informed by a letter, dated the 
15th November, 1921 (already set out), that 
no assistance could be given by the Government. 
Meanwhile, the difficulties of the students, already 
under training, rapidly grew more and more acute. 
But while the members of the Legislative Council 
were vigorous in their attack on the University, 
the University authorities themselves were not 
idle. They reduced the plans for the workshop to 
the utmost extent possible, and induced a Calcutta 
firm to undertake the work and to receive payment 
in four annual instalments, the first instalment of 
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Rs. 25,000 to be paid in advance. Even this sum, 
however, was not available. Upon the advice of 
the Board of Accounts, with the concurrence of 
the Board of Management of the Ghosh Fund, 
supported by the opinions of leading counsel, and 
with the sanction of the Senate, the Syndicate 
thereupon applied to the High Court for permission 
to change the investment in the Ghosh Fund, so 
that an increased income might be obtained for the 
benefit of the Trust. The High Court granted the 
application. The history of this investment is 
contained in the following statement, which was 
laid before the Senate on the 4th March, 1922: 

“34 p.c. G. P. notes for Rs. 10,50,000 being the equivalent 
of Rs, 6,265,000 were endorsed to Hajee Ganny Ahamed 
on the 19th September, 1921, and were received back from 
him on 22nd February, 1922. Hence the G. P. Notes 
were in his possession for five months and three days. 
Interest for the above period at the rate of 34 per cent. 
amounts to Rs. 15,618-12-0 This amount the University did 
pot get. But a total sum of Rs 51,064-11-6, on account of 
interest was pail by the mortgagor during this penod of five 
months and three days. Thus the University made a profit of 
Rs. 35,445-15-6 in this transaction. Dedueling Rs. 2,625, 
being the amount charged by the Bank as withdrawal fee 
on the above G. P. Notes, we get a clear net profit of 
Rs. $2,820-15-6.” 

The result of this transaction was, as stated above, 
a net profit of about Rs. 32,821, which alone render- 
ed it possible for the Syndicate to pry to the 
contractor the first instalment of Rs. 25,000 and to 
commence the construction of the workshop. The 
work has not yet heen completed. The University 
has, however, made itself responsible for about 
Rs. 1,10,000 out of which the sum of Rs. 25,000 
only has been pxid. What then is the true 
position ? The University authorities have 
strenuously endeavoured to provide a workshop 
for the department of Applied Chemistry and have 
spared no effort to raise money with a view to meet 
the capital outlay involved. The custodians of the 
fee funds, on the other hand, though approached, 

ve made no response whatsoever, while the “ repres- 
entatives of the people” have deemed it a profitable 
task to charge the University authorities with 
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dereliction of duty. We may leave it to others to 
judge where the responsibility will lie, if, to the 
misfortune of the country, the attainment of the 
object which Sir Rashbehary Ghose had in view is 
defeated or delayed. 


ATTACK ON UNIVERSITY OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


We have already indicated that one of the speakers 
in the Council frankly admitted that his ‘“ knowledge 
of the University was more or less second-hand ” and 
that he had “never visited it since he left it un- 
scathed.” It is remarkable that none of the gentle- 
men who bitterly criticised the University was a 
member of the Senate, or presumably had_ first-hand 
acquaintance with University affairs. Still, these 
gentlemen procecded to attack vehemently the 
University, its officers, and teachers. One feels 
constrained to enquire, what opportunities they had, 
in the course of their careers, to acquaint them- 
selves with the details of University work? What 
were their qualifications to pronounce Judgment upon 
academic matters? These questions may be incon- 
venient, but cannot be avoided, because the mere 
fact that a gentleman occupies a seat on the Legisla- 
tive Council does not necessarily furnish a guarantee 
of his competence to form a sound judgment on 
academic affairs. Apart from this, a further 
question arises,—is it open to individual members 
of the Legislative Council to abuse the officers 
and teachers of the University—they are not 
servants of the Government, or of the Council, 
much Jess are they subordinate to individual 
Members of the Council. We consider it lamen- 
table that the officers and teachers of the University 
should be liable to unfounded attacks by indivi- 
dual Members of the Council, which cannot but 
be regarded as a grave abuse of the statutory 
freedom of speech enjoyed by them. The gravity of 
the situation 1s clearly intensified when such attacks 
are founded admittedly on second-hand information, 
and the question may well be asked, who were 
the informants? We find that one member of the 
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Council had, indeed, the courage to maintain that 
the attack on the University had been engineered 
from purely personal motives and not from a desire 
tv promote educational interests. We are not con- 
cerned with these conflicting theories, but this 
much is clear that men, sincerely anxious to pro- 
mote the welfare of the University, cannot be 
assisted by uninformed and prejudiced criticism 
abounding in sweeping generalisations of 2 condem- 
natory character. 


IMPUTATION OF “ PETULANCE ” 


Some of the speakers have, in language which 
we have not the inclination to imitate, imputed 
‘petulance’ to the University. This conclusion 
they have drawn from what they consider to be 
the indefensible refusal of the University to 
answer all their questions or to supply information 
whenever demanded. We have already discussed 
the constitutional aspect of this matter. We now 
desire to emphasise that there is no foundation for 
the charge that there has been a ‘ petulant’ refusal 
on the part of the University to answer questions 
or supply information. On the other hand, any 
impartial jude of the series of questions which have 
been put in Council with regard to the University, — 
in most cases, by persons who are never known to 
have taken any interest in matters educational,—will 
feel convinced that many of them were not genuine 
requests for information, and that some of them, 
at least, contained thinly-veiled imputations upon 
individuals connected with the work of the Univer- 
sity. It must further be remembered that there 
is a clear distinction between supply of informa- 
tion for the use of the Government and_ supply 
of information for immediate communication to the 
public. In every University, probably in every 
public corporation, there are many matters which 
must for a time be treated as confidential and cannot 
be published without serious detriment to its work. 
Apart from this, in the case of every University, 
there are many matters, particularly those connected 
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with examinations, which must he treated as 
confidential, and their disclosure cannot be demanded 
even by the most exalted person outside the academic 
sphere. While we are on this topic, reference may 
be made to demands for financial information. The 
University has never refused to give information on 
financial matters, if required by the Government for 
its own use; but when such information is required by 
individual members of the Council, the matterstands on 
a different footing ; it cannot be maintained that every 
individual member of the Council is entitled, as of 
right, to demand information regarding the finances 
of the University whenever he chooses, — before 
it has been made available by the University for the 
use of the general public. Under the law, the 
University accounts are and can be audited only 
once in every year. When such audit report is 
submitted to the Government, the Government 
may, after the University has been afforded an 
opportunity to comment thereon, place the matter 
before the public. The attitude of the University 
in this respect may be gathered from the following 
extract from a letter dated the llth March, 1922, 
addressed by the Registrar to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal (See Appendix IIT): 

“The Syndicate have directed me to inform Government 
that in the opinion of the Syndicate it is not necensary to 
appoint a cominitter to obtain financial intorimation regarding 
the University, juasmuch as such information in detail 1s 
already in possession of the Government The accounts of the 
University are continuously audited by officers deputed by the 
Government for the purpuse, and that wo. 18 so minutely done 
that it usually occupies 5 to 9 months every year. The audit 
bas been pomippletad up to June, !920. The accounts for 
1920-21 are now in course of audit, and any financial 
information relating to that period, which may be required by 
Government, may be obtained from their officers who are now 
auditing the accounts of that period. Aw reyatrds later period, 
financial information will be supplied, whenever ashed for.” 

We cannot leave this topic without the remark 
that some of the questions put in the Council seemed 
to imply that the University had made improper use 
of its Funds, and some of the speakers made pointed 
references to the supposed misuse of what is 
known as the Fish Market Fund, although they 
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had obviously no personal knowledge of the subject. 
As the Fund came into existence, and the incident 
mentioned by the Members of the Council took place, 
at a time when the University had no relations with 
the Government of Bengal, a statement on the subject 
has been supplied to the Government of India ; it may 
be conveniently set out here, as it contains the facts 
about this matter : 


“From the 19th November, 1920, to the 2nd January, 
1921, the University found it necessary to make a temporary 
overdraft on the Bank of Bengal in ite Account Current. The 
amount of the overdraft varied from Rs. 34,000 as maximum 
to Rs. 20,000 as minimum. The Bank proposed that the 
securities in the Fish Market Fund would be treated by them 
as security for the temporary overdraft. The Syndicate agreed 
to this proposal. The interest on the amount overdrawn for 
the six weeks umounted to Re. 55-6-3 and was paid ont of the 
current funds of the University. On the 3rd January, 192), 
there was a large surplus in the current account in favour of 
the University after meeting the overdraft. The entire amount 
in the Fish Market Fund has always been intact and available 
for expenditure on such building as it may be decided to erect 
on the site. No part of the Fund has been spent for the 
geveral purposes of the University. In the opinion of the 
Syndicate, they did not act in excese of their powers in this 
matter. 


Such is the prosaic account of a transaction, which, 
it was supposed by some, had furnished an opportunity 
to the authorities of the University to “ misappro- 

riate ’ University Funde in some mysterious manner. 
e do not feel called upon to determine the legal 
aspects of the matter or to investigate and narrate 
here the full history of the Fish Market Fund—when 
and how it came into existence, how the Government 
of Bengal made an ineffectual attempt to keep in hand 


* This took place at a meeting of the Syndicate, held on the 
15th November, 1920, when the members present were, the 
Hon’ble Sir Nilratan Sircar (Vice-Chancellor), the Hon'ble 
Mr. W. W. Hornell (Director of Public Instruction, Bengal) 
the Hon'ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Rai Bahadur Dr. Upendra- 
nath Brahmechari, J. N. Dasgupta, Eaq., 8.C. M ; 

., Birajmohen Majumdar, Esq., Lt.-Col. B. H. Deare, T. H. 

i » Rev. Dr. W. 8. Urquhart, Manmathanath 


Pay, Req., ‘Characbgc Bias, Eeq., Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
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the surplus which rightly belonged to the University, 
ie market oe for pleriy oS aaa retained 

vernment n its own ‘ 
and how it was ideals recovered by the 
University. 


Caoics SuntTimente 


Several of the speakeré, perhaps carried away by 
their seal to advocate the reform of this University, 
expressed their sentiments in language so choice that 
we cannot but include some specimens in this report, 
though the assertions are indefinite, unsupported 
by evidence, and, consequently, incapable of contra- 
diction : 

1. “ These Post-Graduate professors have time enough to 
fill up the columns of newspapers with all sorts of nonsense in 
abusing people who point out the defects of the present system 
of the educational policy adopted by the Caleutta Univermnty ; 
they have time enough to dance attendance at the residences of 
selected members of the Syndicate, but they have no time to 
deliver lectures to the students for which they are paid.” 

2. ‘ Examiners’ fees have been reduced ao low that all sorte 
of corruption have begun to creep into the ayatem of examina- 
tion.” 


S. ‘It has been asserted that those who have been appoint- 
ed Post-Graduate professors or teachers do not always 
the requisite qualifications for teaching those subjects they are 
placed in charge of.” 

4. “It is openly given out that the Regiatrar is incompe- 
tent for the office he holds, as is apparent from the letter he had 
addressed to Mr. Sharp. Sarcastic remarks are made that the 
nearness of the fish market bas perhaps some bearing on the 
language used in the letter.” 

5. “Our University, a thing which we love, is now the 
mighty training ground of students in the art of flunkeyism 
and the science of sycophancy. Moral strength is not always 
acquired in that University in these days.” 

6. You are asked to show ayer ty and give replies, and 
you refuse and get fidgety, this is the kind of thing you would 
expect from a hysterical girl, and not from saoeh a great 
academic institution as the University.” 

7. “I need not go into details My knowledge of the 
University is more or less secondhand; I have never visited 
it since J left it unscathed. But even with that knowledge, 
I know that there have been appointments which should never 
have been made. Posts have been given to men who have no 


proper knowledge or training.” 
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8. “A public corporation created by a statute of our own 
predecessors, for, as the University, the ap 8 
Government has actually stepped into the shoes of 
Government of India, a corporation receiving ann financial 
help from us, and knowing also that by next March it must 
have to come up to us for a sanction of its demands, that sach 
a body with incomparable petulance can flout our Minister 
and deny our authority is ineonesivable to me. Had it been 
an individual and not a corporation, I would have considered 
him moonstruck, fit only to be Idtiged in an asylam.” 

¥. “So far as I am aware, there is a persistent and a 
genuine demand that there should be a sifting inqury into 
how finances are kept, not merely of the Calentta University 
but of many public bodies. That is only a sign of the times, 
and the reason ix that while people sincerely subscribe, 
who are charged with the administration of funds have a 
tendency of being insincere and extravagant.” 


Comment is needless. 


CONCLUSION 


A careful perusal of the Proceedings of the 
Council] has convinced us that the reform which is 
most urgently needed in the best interests of the 
University and of the public, is the representation of 
the Senate on the Council. Weare not unmindful 
that one of the seats on the Council is allocated to 
what is known as the University Constituency. 
That constituency is composed in the main of 

duates of this University, and the person, elected 
y them, cannot necessarily be deemed as the re- 
presentative of the Senate. He need not be, and in 
the present instance he is not, even a member of the 
Sevate. In such a contingency, he cannot be in 
intimate touch with the work entrusted to the Senate, 
nor can he possess that amount of detailed and up- 
to-date information on University affairs which is 
requisite to enable a n to discharge his duties 
us the spokesman of the Senate. It may be usefully 
recalled here that when the oomposition of the 
ey Legislative Council was determined in con- 
nection with the Reform Scheme, this University had 
no relations with the Local Government; indeed, it 
was intended at that time that for some years, even 
after its reconstruction in accordance with the 
report of the University ‘Commission, it should, as 
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before, stand in a special relation to the Government 
of India. In such circumstances, whatever apparent 
justification there might have been for the refusal 
of the application of the Senate to seoure direct 
ntation on the Council, it cannot be denied 
that the situation has radically altered since the 
University was t into touch with the Local 
Government by Act VII of 1921. The matter is, 
indeed, too obvious to require elaboration; it is 
plainly immaterial that some members of the Senate 
may by chance find places on the Council from 
other constituencies. at must be Tded as a 
paramount and urgent need is that the Senate 
should be authorised to elect to the Council its own 
representatives, who may, whenever, the occa-ion arises, 
speak on its behalf with knowledge and authority. If 
is reform should be effected, the repetition of what 
took place in the Council on the 29th August, 1921, 
would, one might well hope, be rendered impossible. 
For, even if we are constrained to admit that there 
may be, perhaps alv ays will be, in all public assemblies, 
some members whose acts and utterances may not 
be invariably ro gp solely by a regard for public 
good, yet, we fee] confident that a preponderating 
majority, when apprised of the facts, will reso- 
lutely refuse to lend their ears to tale-bearera, will 
fearlessly discharge the duties of their responsible 
positions, and will thereby justify the trust reposed 
in them. 

In conclusion, we desire to place it on record that 
we have, without hesitation, utilised, in some places, 
the materials collected and the report framed by the 
Committee which was appointed by the Senate on the 


18th March, 1923. 
ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE. 
NILRATAN SIRCAR, 
G. C. BOSE. 
ASUTOSH CHAUDHURI. 
HIRALAL HALDAR. 
J. WATT. 
GEORGE HOWELLS. 
BIDHAN CHANDRA ROY. 
JATINDRANATH MAITRA, 
The 8th July, 1923. 
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Pages 45-49, 


APPENDIX II 
Pages 49-538. 


APPENDIX III 


CoRRESPONDENCE WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL 
ON THE SUBIECT OF THE RESOLUTION CONSIDERED 
IN THTS8 REPORT 


From HW’, C, Wordsworth, hay., M.d., Deputy Secretary to the 
Clovernment of Bengal, to the Regtstrar, Calcutta Unsverstty, 
No, 2504 Ednu., dated the 2nd Necember, 1921. (The Hon'ble 
Mr. P. C. Vitter, CLE., Mintater tn charge.) 


“JT am direeted to forward for the information of the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate a copy of the Resolution moved 
by Babu Rishindranath Sarkar regarding the appointment of 
a Committee to enquire into the finances of the Calcutta 
University, at the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council 
held on the 29th August, 121, together with the proceedings 
of the Council, pages ‘38-175 of the Council Proceedings, Volume 
V (copy enclosed). The matter 1s now under the considera- 
tion of Government and the observations of the University are 
invited on it ” 


ReEsoLvrIon. 
(Under the rules for the discussion of matter of general public interest ) 


Calcutta University. 


Babu Rishindranath Sarkar: “This Council recommends 
to the Government that, with a view to determine what 
financial assistance, if any, shonid be given to the Calcutta 
University, a committee, cousisting of two financial experts, and 
two members of the Senate, to be nominated by the Government, 
and three non-official members of this Council not holding any 
office in the University, to be elected by the Council, be appoint- 
ed at an early date to enquire into and report on the general 
working of the University, in particular its financial adminis- 
tration, and recommend such urgent measures or reforms ax 
may be necessary.” 


ili 


From the Registrar, Caleatia University, io the Deputy Secret 
te the Government of a Rincetion Department, Ne 
Mise. 4606, daied the 18th December, 19291. 


_ _“ With referenes to your letter No. 2504 Education, dated the 
2nd December, 1921, on the ree of the resolution moved by 
Mr. Rishindranath Sarkar, M.L.C., regarding the 5 | arabes 
of a committee to inquire into the finanees of the University, 
I am directed by the Hon'ble the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
to inform you that the fellowing resolution was recorded by the 
Syndeate at their meeting held on the 9th Devember, 1921 : 


‘That the Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
Education Depertncat, be informed that in order to enable 
the members of the Syudicate to form an opinion on the 
subject, it is necessary that 2! Copies of the Proceedings should 
be forwarded to the University.’ 


, 


From the Registrar, Calcutta Univernty, to the Deputy Secretary 
to the Government of Benyat, Education Department, No. 
Mise. 5130, dated the 17th January, 1922. 


“] have the honour to invite your attention to this office letter 
No. 4606, «lated the 12th December, 1921, and td request that 
the copies of Proceedings asked for therein may be supplied at an 
early date.” 


From the Regtstrar, Calentta Unwverasty, to W. C. Wordsworth, 
teq., M.4., Deputy Secretary to the Gorerument of Bengal, 
No. D.0.-G. 81, dated the 30th January, 1922. 


“You spoke to me the other day regarding supply of 21 cops 
of the Procedin of the Council meeting held a the 20th 
August, 1921, which contain the debates on the subject of the 
resolution moved by Mr. Rishindranath Sarkar rgarding the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the finances of the 
University. I have ascertained from office that the copies 
bave not received. Isent yous reminder on the subject 
on the 17th instant.” 


From the Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Registrar, Catentia Unireratty, No. 379 Fan., dated the 23nd 
February, 1922. 


“ With reference tu your letter No. Misc. 4606, dated the 12th 
Desember, 1921, and subsequent reminder, I send herewith 15 
copies of the Debates in Cvuancil on the resolution of Babu 
Rishindranath Sarkar regarding the appointment of a committee 
to enquire into the finances of the Calcutta University. 
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From the Registrar, University of Calentta, to the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Education Department, 
No. Meese. 6090, dated the Ind March, 1922. 


‘¢] am directed to inform you that your letter No. 379 Edna., 
dated the 22nd February, 1922, ther with the copies of 
the debates mentioned therein, was laid before the Syndicate on 
the 24th cdem. The Syndicate have ordered the copies to be 
circulated to the mem with a view to appoint a Committee 
to consider the various points raised therein. This will neoces- 
sarily take time and 1 shall communicate to you the decision of 
the Syndicate later on.” 


From -the Registrar, Calcutta Uneverstty, to the Secretary tu the 
Government of Bengal, Education Department, Méac. No. 6250, 
dated the 11th March, 1922. 


‘(I am directed to reply to your letter No, $79 Edn., dated 
the 22nd February, 1922, forwarding 15 copies of the Debates in 
Council on the resolution moved by Mr. Rishindranath Sarkar. 


T have to observe at the outeet that the Syndicate was not 
in a position to take into cunsideration the question raised in the 
Resolution till the 24th February last, as will appear from the 
following statement of dates : 


Dates. 
80th August, 1921 Mr. Sarkar’s motion carried 
in Council. 
sth December, 1921 ... Letter No. 2504 Edo., dated 


the 2ud December, 1921, 
from the Deputy Seeretary 
to the Government of 
Bengal, forwarding copy of 
the resolution and inviting 
observations of the Univer- 
sity. 

9th December, 1921 Ditto—placed before the 
Syndicate. 

Order—Ask Government to 

send 21 cepies of Debates. 


12th December, 1921 ... Letter (Mis. 4606) to Govern- 
ment, forwarding resolution 
of the Syndicate, dated the 
9th December, 1921. 
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17th January, 1922 ... Reminder te above (Mis. No. 
5130). 

$0th January, 1922 ... Ditto—(D. O. G. 81). 

23rd February, 1922 ... Letter No. 379 Edn., dated 


the aiud Fe , 1922, 

rom t tary 

to Gocweat brccdiar 
Debates. 


15 copies of the 


2$th February, 1922 .. Dhtto—placed before = the 
Syndicate. 
Order—Circulate copies of the 
Debates to members of the 
Syndicate and bring up 
after a fortnight. 


2nd March, 1922 ; Letter No. Mia. 6090 to the 
Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment, communicating ordera 
of the Syndicate, dated the 
24th February, 1922, and 
informing that it will neces- 
sarily take some time to 
communicate decision of the 
Syndicate. 


Your letter of the 22nd February, which was received un the 
following date, wav place] before the Syndicate on the 24th. 
The Syndicate thereupon directed that the copies of the Debates 
he circulated to the members of the Syndicate and that the 
matter be brought up after a fortnight. This order of the 
Syndicate was communicated to you in my letter No. Misc. 6090, 
dated the 2nd March, 1922. The matter was considered by the 
Syndicate last night. The Syndicate have directed me to inform 
Government that, in the opinion of the Syndicate, it is not neces- 
sary to appoint a committee to obtain financial information - 
ing the University inasmuch as such information in detail is al- 
ready in possession of the Government. The accounts of the 
University are continuously sudited hy officers deputed by the 
Government for the purpose, and that work is so minutely done 
that it usually occupies 8 to 9 months every year. The audit 
bas been completed up to Jnne, 1920. The accounts for 1920- 
21 are now in course of audit and any financial information re- 
lating to that period, which may be required by Government, 
may be obtained from their officers who are now auditing the 
accounts of that period. As regards later period, financial 
information will te supplied whenever asked for. The resolution 
and the speeches appear to the Syndicate, however, to raise 
wider issues, which must be considered by the Senate, and the 


Rewbution of the Senate, dated the 25th Merch, 1922. 


That action taken by the Syndicate in the above matter 
be a and that the further consideration of this matter 
be referred to a Uommittes of nine members of the Senate. 


